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J HE building interests have never had placed before them a 
more straightforward document or one more entitled to 
belief and respect than that which has just been issued by 

the new combination of iron and steel working plants that is to 
operate henceforth under the style of the American Bridge 
Company. When Abram §S. Hewitt, as a director, puts his 
name to the official statement that it is to be the policy of the 
newly consolidated concerns that “no advance in prices will be 
made, but the cost of production will be reduced to an absolute 
minimum,” and that it will, hence, “be in a position to furnish 
all classes of bridge and structural work at an absolute mini- 
mum of cost [to the consumer] and in the very shortest possi- 
ble time,” these assertions may safely be accepted by every one 
without questioning. When Charles M. Davis is to have 
charge of the operating department, architects and builders 
can rest satisfied with the proper and expeditious making of 
estimates and delivery of material on time and in good order. 
When the great Pencoyd Works, with its annual capacity of 
two hundred thousand tons, is only one out of the two dozen 
plants in the combination, architects can feel secure that even 
the largest contracts can be handled with as much speed and 
certainty as are humanly possible, and when J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and August Belmont & Co. are 
interested in financing the consolidation, every one can accept 
it as a certainty that the new combination is formed to stay, 
and that it well be possible for it to furnish material to the 
building fraternity at “an absolute minimum of cost.” The 
capacity to do so is beyond question and we earnestly believe 
that the existence of the will to do so is equally entitled to 
belief. The American Bridge Company has but to live up 
to the letter of its announcement and it will find that architects 
and builders will throw into its hands all the business it can 
handle, and that from this business it can derive a fair and con- 
tinuous mercantile profit that will enable it to hold together for 
an indefinite time. 





HIS bridge-building corporation, our readers will recall, is 
I! the only “trust” we have ever spoken of in terms of ap- 
probation, as one of the chief objects for its formation was 

the extermination of the unfair competition that the individual 
plants suffered through the bidding of “bridge brokers” on 
any and every job that came into the market, and inevitably 
produced and maintained a state of unsettled prices which re- 
duced most building-operations to mere games of chance. With 
the new trust to rely on, architects can now talk with intend- 
ing clients in such a way as to win their confidence, as no wet 
blanket is to an investor quite so wet as a confessed uncertainty 
as to the probable cost of his undertaking. As to the many 
other trusts, we confess to reading with pleasure that several of 
them have just announced that they must pass their dividends 


‘gigantic industrial swindles. 





because the “expected economies,” to be effected by the con- 
solidation, have failed to materialize. The announced econo- 
mies have been effected surely enough, works have been closed, 
workmen have been discharged, and clerks and officials have 
been callously turned adrift on the world, but it has none the 
less proved impossible to earn dividends on the vast issues of 
so-called stock, and though we are ready to commiserate any 
innocent holders of such stock, we still welcome these an- 
nouncements as presaging the ultimate downfall of these 
Legitimate combinations created 
by the joining of actually operating plants and the adjunction 
of actual capital and live assets are well enough because they 
are not unnatural, but these huge stock-gambling affairs, with 
their uttered millions of watered stock, are quite different 
matters, and are distinct perils to the commercial life of the 
country in all its parts. 


SIDE from those trusts that have already passed their divi- 
H dends, there are others that show an indication of return- 

ing sanity; that give evidence that they have discovered 
that their cynical disregard of the right of mankind to live is 
only likely to bring about their own undoing; that are already 
finding that in order to earn anything — quite setting out of 
the question the earning of dividends on the watered stock — 
something must be done other than the mere arbitrary mark- 
ing up of prices. The sudden marking up of prices without 
warning may produce a large temporary profit through catch- 
ing those already bound by contracts unprovided for; but, aside 
from the immorality of this method of robbery, it is the most 
ill-advised course that officials charged with producing a per- 
manent income could adopt. During the last week there 
have been meetings between the members of the two great 
iron and steel trusts to consider the matter of prices, and 
a price of twenty-five dollars a ton for steel billets was 
agreed on, but in spite of this agreement one of the mem- 
bers later sold a large order at twenty-two dollars, an occur- 
rence that seems to show that these trusts are not very strongly 
held together. More significant than this is the statement 
made by the selling-member that it was his conviction that 
prices hac got to “come down to the lowest possible limit if 
business was to be hoped for,” and we will add to this our con- 
viction that they not only have got to come down, but must be 
kept down if any one is to derive a continuous income from the 
operations of the plants involved. Prosperity is to be gained 
and maintained only by encouraging activity in the fields where 
the plant’s output is consumed; it cannot be encouraged through 
checking it by the application of factitious high prices. 





HE terrible calamity that transpired in New York harbor 

last week has had the effect of turning attention sharply 

to the happy-go-lucky method under which a vast freight 
traffic is conducted in one of the world’s greatest seaports, and 
the newspapers have followed columns filled with the harrow- 
ing details of the disaster with other columns equally filled 
with advice as to needed and possible improvements offered by 
editors, reporters and correspondents. One of the latter, a 
Philadelphia architect, comes forward with a patented scheme 
which occupies the pier-heads with seventeen-story fireproof 
buildings, the lower stories used as freight sheds, the upper as 
tenements, with, over all, an “ esplanade” running over the 
roof-tops and offering to cranks and would-be suicides greater 
facilities for a sensational exit from life than is afforded by 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Doubtless much will be done to miti- 
gate the existing dangers in the way of equipping piers with 
systems of pumps, pipe-lines, automatic sprinklers, and event- 
ually the present combustible buildings will be replaced by 
others that are fireproof. But the danger lies less in the 
buildings than in the cargoes that are temporarily housed in 
them, which not only may be the cause of a fire through spon- 
taneous combustion, but owing to their very miscellaneous char- 
acteristics and the manner in which they are prepared for ship- 
ment are particularly liable to ignite through the agency of 
spark, dropped match or cigar end. The discipline that can 
control those who regularly work about the piers and sheds, 
sailors, longshoremen and stevedores, is ineffective as applied 
to passengers and individuals who may have occasion to visit, on 
business, the piers or boats lying at them. It would seem that for 
the use of these classes of occasional visitors a fireproof gallery 
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above the floor of the piers would be a useful adjunct and one that 
could be added to existing piers without very great expense. 
The present system of landing passengers on the common 
floor of the pier, over which to the exit they have to make 
their way as best they can, dodging teams and truck loads of 
bales and boxes at the peril of their life, is, to say the least, 
uncivilized. No steamship company, apparently, would think 
of providing safe egress for its passengers, as its responsibility 
ends with placing them safely on shore, but it is curious that 
the thought that a match or cigar carelessly dropped by a pas- 
senger, startled out of his presence of mind by an angry impre- 
cation from a hurrying longshoreman, might produce disaster, 
has not led to the adoption of more civilized methods. As men 
will smoke in spite of rules and regulations, a special smoking- 
room, where the hands at the noon hour or at each change of 
shift could draw a few of these consoling and refreshing whifis, 
would seem to be a reasonable provision to make, and one 
which would tend to prevent infractions of the rule against 
smoking. 


UT fire is not to be dreaded only when one is shut up ina 
“) building or on shipboard, and apparatus for the escape 
from, or the control of, fire is needed in other places than 
buildings and ships. ‘Those who have had to face a fire in a 
passenger-car know what is almost the extreme limit of human 
helplessness, and for the safeguarding of the millions who travel 
by rail each year the railroads should be forced to provide ade- 
quate safeguards in the way of portable extinguishers or appara- 
tus operated from the locomotive. One of the English roads is 
now, because of a wreck which occurred near a station, equipping 
all its stations with fire-apparatus, and more than this, is adding 
to the equipment of its engines a powerful fire-pump and a ser- 
viceable length of hose, the needed water being obtained from 
the tender or from any stream or well that may be accessible. 
But in cases such as occurred on a Western road, where gas 
that had leaked from a conveyor suddenly ignited and filled the 
sleeper instantly with flame, an engineer might proceed for 
miles without knowing he was drawing behind him a burning 
ear, for an engineer is normally looking out ahead and has no 
eyes to give to the train behind him. For such cases as this 
and for the equally dangerous, but more common, mishaps of a 
train breaking in two, it would be well to enforce the general 
adoption of a device in use on one of the railways in India, a 
device which is both adequate and so cheap that the most par- 
simonious directorate could hardly object to its adoption. The 
device is simply a mirror attached to the outside of the locomo- 
tive cab and adjusted at such an angle that in it is reflected the 
entire length of the train behind, so that the engineer, without 
leaning out of his window and turning his head to assure him- 
self that his train is all right, can ascertain the fact by a glance 
at the mirror so momentary as not to interfere with his outlook 
ahead, 





| HE French Chamber of Deputies has just taken a step in 
which interesting potentialities are involved, since it sets 

an example that, if followed, may have a material effect 
in adding to the architectural interest of the city of Washing- 
ton. ‘The Chamber has voted a credit of something over two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a suitable official residence for the 
French ambassador. In nothing is our political system more 
democratic than in the manner in which our own officials are 
housed, they being, with the exception of the President, left to 
house themselves as best they can in leased or purchased 
private houses, and foreign officials, perhaps feeling called 
on to adopt the fashion of the country, have done the same 
thing, so you may find a foreign embassy housed in any sort 
of a house, hotel or apartment. Some ambassadors temporarily 
own the buildings they occupy, but none, we believe, has ever 
built one to suit his official needs. But if France set the ex- 
ample and the result prove to be officially satisfactory and ar- 
tistically interesting, other embassies are not unlikely to follow 
suit, and if each country should have its building designed in 
the style in vogue at home, and if these official residences 
should be built as neighbors in the same quarter or upon the 
same square, Washington may acquire a permanent exhibition 
of “foreign pavilions,” which will lend a perpetually “ Mid- 
way ” air to the neighborhood, and country visitors will regu- 
larly take it in as one ef the sights that must not be overlooked. 
Then, too, as this country is jealously reciprocal in its inter- 
national dealings, and, when a foreign minister is transformed 





into an ambassador, responds by a similar transmogrification 
of this country’s official representative, our architects may ex- 
pect shortly to have a chance to design an official residence for 
our ambassador in Paris, but under an appropriation probably 
much larger than that the French Chamber has just voted, 
and later there will be further employment in designing simi- 
lar houses for American democratic simplicity in London, Ber- 
lin, Rome, Vienna and elsewhere. The possibilities that can 
be evolved from this beginning are interesting and it will be 
amusing to discover what scheming architect first succeeds in 
getting a bill before Congress nominating him as the architect 
selected to design the first official home for an American am- 
bassador abroad. The French, unfortunately, have a rather 
scornful way of thinking that anything in the way of a statue 
or a monument is good enough to set up in a foreign country, 
and they may have the same feeling as regards buildings, and 
so, in place of erecting in Washington a building which will 
really add to the architectural adornment of the city, they may 
entrust the work to some one of the designers who have created 
the architectural nightmares that now house the Exposition of 
1900 in Paris. 





HE people of this country, we are happy to say, seem in- 
clined to pay attention to the eternal fitness of things and, 
when they undertake to respond in kind for any favor or 

honor done them by a foreign country, endeavor to entrust the 
execution of the symbol to hands that are really capable and 
intelligences that are really cultivated. Proof of this is to be 
found in the equestrian statues of “‘ Washington ” by Messrs. 
French and Potter, and of “ Lafayette” by Mr. Bartlett, that 
have just been unveiled in Paris, the first the gift of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, and the second paid for by con- 
tributions from the school-children of the United States, the 
general Government contributing appropriations more or less 
large, so that the statues do have some real significance as a 
token of national amity. Judged by the illustrations that have 
come to hand, the Washington group is the more satisfactory of 
the two, though it has at the same time more of the elements 
of the commonplace than has the other ; that is, it has more the 
air of a portrait-statue from the life, and has not the effect of 
being the result of a pure effort of the imagination — aided by 
half remembrances of other statues, which is the main impres- 
sion one receives from the “ Lafayette.” Bartlett’s work is 
disappointing in that it seems to be largely made up of unrela- 
ted parts embodying too strong reminders of well-known pieces 
of equine sculpture elsewhere. Thus the crest, eyes and ears 
of the horse are distinct reminders of Frémiet’s work, the fore- 
hand is the forehand of a horse of St. Mark’s, the tail is the 
tail of the Colleoni, while the barrel and hindquarters are com- 
mon to many, and rather commonplace. But it is not easy to 
model a horse that will not, as distinctly as this, recall in more 
or less of its parts statues already existing elsewhere. In the 
pose selected for the Marquis, the sculptor has hardly been 
more fortunate. It is not a common one, so it is all the more un- 
fortunate that it should at once recall that of the statue of 
Etienne Marcel, only a few squares away behind the Hotel 
de Ville. Considered together, these statues of Washington 
and Lafayette admirably present what Americans understand 
to be the different characters of the two men at the time their 
destinies made them companions: Washington, self-reliant and 
impressive, Lafayette, impressionable and tending to become 
merely a hero-worshipper. 





HE investigations into the archeology of Central America, 
which have been carried on with zeal and success by 
American expeditions, have been rather interfered with by 

the unwillingness of the Colonial Government to grant permis- 
sion for the study of the aboriginal remains in British Hondu- 
ras. As much material is known to exist there, the lack of 
opportunity for examining and comparing the Maya or Aztec 
antiquities in this part of the country with those already stud- 
ied elsewhere is a serious bar to the intelligent elucidation of 
one of the most curious problems of ethnology and history ; 
and the President of the British Archxological Association, 
the Marquis of Granby, with the codperation of some of his 
personal friends, proposes to organize an expedition to make 
explorations in the ruined city of Tikal, about sixty miles west 
of Belize. Being exclusively British, this expedition will un- 
doubtedly have free access to the region in question, and the 
results of its work will be available to the whole scientific 
world. 
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A PLEA FOR RAIN-BATHS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. — I. 
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Fig. |. Woman's Douche-bath: From a Greek Vase. 


prevented by the ppp and regular remcval of all dirt and 

waste refuse from the centres of population. This axiom ap- 
plies not only to our city streets and habitations, but also to the 
human body. One of the functions of the skin is to continually 
secrete waste products from the body. During this process the outer 
layers of the skin are continually cast off and renewed. The cloth- 
ing which civilized human beings wear forms an obstruction to the 
immediate removal of the dead and cast-off matter, hence the skin 
excretions are retained on the same longer than is desirable. The 
waste matters form an incrustation on the skin, are then subject to 
decomposition, give off bad odors, and impair the proper function of 
the skin. The chief reason for wearing underwear is to prevent the 
skin dirt from attaching to the outer clothes, but some of the dirt 
remains in the undergarments until these are sent to the laundry. 
Bacteriologists have discovered in such-clothes not only dirt and 
layers of the skin, but also many bacteria and disease germs. It is 
obvious, then, that both the skin of persons and their underclothing 
need frequent cleaning, the one in the bath, the other in the wash. 

Among the chief causes of air contamination in school-rooms are, 
first, the lack of bodily cleanliness of many school-children, and 
second, dirt accumulated both in the pupils’ underwear and also in 
their outer garments. 

Ventilation of rooms is usually understood to comprise means for 
the removal of foul air and for the introduction of a sufficient quantity 
of purified air, warmed during the winter season, and admitted in 
such a way as to avoid any draught. I assert, however, without fear 
of contradiction, that in school-rooms the best system of ventilation 
must fail to remove entirely the odors arising from unwashed bodies 
and from unclean garments. It is a matter of common observation 
that the air of a class-room can be rendered much purer by a re- 
moval of the pupils during recess and by some energetic air-flushing 
accomplished by opening all windows than by the best ventilating 
system, and this for the obvious reason that two of the chief sources 
of air pollution—the children themselves and their clothes — have 
been removed. ‘Therefore, it follows that the above, generally ac- 
cepted, definition of “ ventilation ” is imperfect, that something more 
is required than the mere introduction of pure air and the removal 
of foul air. What we must do in ventilating rooms or audience-halls 
is to remove entirely, or to keep out, all direct sources of impurities 
which contaminate the inside air. Applied to buildings in general, 
this means that plumbing fixtures, traps and pipes, which may con- 
tain sewer air, must be made free from defects or leaks, that gas- 
leaks likewise must be repaired, and that there must be no accumu- 
lations of organic waste matters, like garbage. In school-rooms, in 
particular, it points to the desirability of frequent and thorough 
ablutions of the children. Incidentally, it shows that it is desirable 
to remove from class-rooms the usual wardrobes for the overcoats, 
head-coverings, umbrellas and rubber-shoes of the pupils. Even 
where such wardrobes are provided with special ventilating-flues, 
the odors from a large number of damp clothes are apt to assert 
themselves unpleasantly. It is vastly better to arrange the ward- 
robes in the corridors outside of the class-rooms, or else to provide 
special hat-and-coat rooms for pupils near the entrance-halls of the 
school. The ventilation system adopted for a school-house, what- 
ever it may be, can be a success only if all sources of noxious 
emanations are done away with. 

The purpose of my paper is to advocate the introduction and 
establishment of “rain-baths” in the public schools. I do not wish 
to be understood as considering school-baths an absolute necessity in 
all public schools. Some school-buildings are located in good neigh- 
borhoods, and are attended by the children of people who are toler- 
ably well-to-do, and in whose homes cleanliness can be, and is usually, 


S prevented science teaches that infectious diseases can best be 


1A paper by Wm. Paul Gerhard, ©. E., Consulting Engineer for Sanitary 
Works, read at the May 7, 1900, meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, held at Washington, D. C. 





attained. Public schools located in the tenement districts, on the other 
hand, are very much benefited if some method of bathing the children 
during school hours is provided, for the largest percentage of the 
tenement-house population must go without a bath the year round. 
In the narrow, dark and ill-ventilated quarters which they call their 
“homes” opportunities are seldom afforded for thorough ablutions. 
Some years ago, Dr. Hunter Stewart, of Edinburgh, read a paper 
entitled, “‘ Ventilation of Public Schools,” in which he suggested the 
establishment of “soap-and-water” baths in schools, assuring his 
audience that “the use of such would go far to purify their atmos- 
phere.” Dr. Oscar Lassar, one of the earliest champions of the 
rain-bath, asserted that the air of theatres and audience-halls gener- 
ally was polluted not so much by the products of gas-illumination 
and the respiratory process as by the noxious exhalations emanating 


from ill-kept skins, and intensified by the heat due to the crowding 


together of many persons. 

The late Sir Edwin Chadwick, in advocating school-baths, said, 
“ Of the lessons that may be taught in the schools, the practice of 
cleanliness is of the highest order.” In a review of the progress 
of sanitation during the year 1888, he called attention to new bath- 
ing-apparatus especially applicable to schools by which a child may 
be completely washed in three minutes. “ Look at the comparative 
sanitary result of the washed children of a whole school,” he says, 
“as against the common one of the fouled-air and badly-washed 
children. Look at the service to the poor mother who has no means 
of washing.” 

From Kotelmann’s book on “ School Hygiene” I quote as follows : — 

“Tf cleanliness does not prevail in the school-room, and the air 
is constantly being polluted by filth, no amount of ventilation will 
prove sufficient. Cleanliness should extend, in the first place, to the 
pupils themselves. Not only ought their bodies to be scrupulously 
clean, but also their clothes and shoes. 

“In connection with this matter, the school shower-baths intro- 
duced by the city of Gottingen deserve more attention from higher 
institutions of learning than they have hitherto received. For one 
thing they promote the cleanliness of the skin; and for another, they 
lead the pupil to desire clean underclothing.” 

These and similar observations agree entirely with those of the 
writer, and serve but to confirm the suggestions made in this essay. 

It is a deplorable fact that the children of the poorer classes of a 
population, who form the largest attendance in the public schools, 
particularly in the elementary grades, often show an utter disregard 
for, and lack of, personal cleanliness. In the tenements the children 
usually have no facilities for bathing and keeping clean. They may 
wash their faces and hands daily — and this usually, too, in a hasty 
manner — but the feet are bathed only at rare intervals, and in many 
cases the main body receives no ablution the entire year. In fact, 
observation shows that many poor children have not the desire for a 
cleansing bath at regular intervals, for though we see them flocking 
to the free floating-baths in summer time in cities situated on rivers 
or near the seashore, they are attracted there solely by the wish to 
enjoy the refreshing sensation of the bath or to practise swimming. 

Assuming, therefore, that school-baths are desirable, if practicable, 
the question arises: What form of bath should be used in schools? 
This is answered by considering the object in view, which is to afford 
the children inexpensive, quickly applied means for ablutions of the 
whole body. For such a cleansing bath, warm water and soap are 
required. ‘The former loosens the outer incrustations of the skin, 
composed of dirt particles and epithelial cells, while the alkali of the 
soap cuts the grease excretions and assists in removing them. 

Warm baths can be given in large swimming-basins, in tubs, and 
finally by means of simple sprays or douches. Swimming-basins are 
ill adapted for school-baths, for they are not only very costly to build 
and maintain, but are not intended for washing and ablutions, and 
the common use of the water in swimming-basins involves the possi- 
bility of the transmission of infectious diseases. Warm tub-baths 
are likewise unsuitable, for they are more expensive than sprays 
both in first cost and in maintenance, they require much more space, 
and a very much larger quantity of water. ‘They also require more 
time in filling and in emptying, and more labor and attention to keep 
them clean. In the tub the bather is surrounded by dirty water, 
whereas in the rain-bath a constantly fresh stream of water pours 
down upon his body and at once flows off to the sewer. In fact, 
the same arguments which point to the superiority of the spray or 
rain baths for people’s baths are applicable in their entirety to 
school-baths.2_ I may reasonably assume that some of the audience 
are acquainted with my former essays advocating the introduction 
of the rain-bath. Not the least of the advantages of the douche over 
the tub bath is that it stimulates the action of the skin by the me- 
chanical effect of the drops of water, and hence renders children 
more active after the bath, more bright, more eager to learn, and 
makes them show interest in their studies; whereas a bath taken in 
a tub has the contrary effect, being usually debilitating. The spray- 
bath is both cleansing and stimulating, and if followed by a gradually 
colder douche subsequent catching cold may be prevented, and the 
body is hardened against many forms of disease. 

The particular form of douche which I would recommend is the 
shower of tepid water from an inclined overhead rose or sprinkler- 
head, having a large number of perforations, each about three-thirty- 
seconds of an inch in diameter. The rain-bath is sometimes spoken 


2See the author’s essays on “The Modern Rain-bath,” and on “ Bathing and 
Different Forms of Baths.” 
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of as a modern form of bath, while others aptly call it “the bath of 
the future.” Dr. Oscar Lassar, in an essay,’ read at the meeting 
at Cologne, held on September 18, 1888, of the Association of 
German Naturalists and Physicians, has drawn attention to the 
fact that a Greek vase, recovered from the excavations at Volci, 
an ancient Etruscan city located near the shores of the Tyrrhenean 
Sea, which vase is now said to be in one of the Berlin Imperial 
Museums, proves that the rain or spray baths were well known to 
the Greeks. In a description of the new public bath-house at 
Breslau, Prussia, Dr. Kabierske illustrates another Greek vase, on 
which is represented a woman’s bath, which shows clearly that the 
use of the inclined overhead douche was known to the ancient 
nations. (See Fig. 1.) 

In taking the ground that the spray-bath is the best form of bath 
for use in public schools, I do not wish to be understood as under- 
estimating the beneficial effect of swimming-baths. However good 
swimming as a form of athletic exercise may be, the school-house 
proper cannot be regarded as the place for practising such exercises. 

The advantages of school-baths are numerous. In the first place, 
the school-children are offered the opportunity of a weekly cleansing- 
bath, which in most cases they lack in their homes. The children 
are readily kept clean, and this in turn, as already indicated, is a 
powerful help in keeping the air of the class-rooms free from dis- 
agreeable odors. In addition to the direct benefit derived from 
bathing there is the indirect advantage resulting from the children 
being taught and brought up to appreciate cleanliness. In the early 
summer days a dash of water from a cooler douche serves to refresh 
the body and to reduce its temperature. Moreover, the bathing to- 
vether of many children necessarily has the effect of making them 
more tidy as regards their undergarments. ‘This, in turn, cannot 
help exerting a beneficial influence in the children’s homes, for 
parents will naturally strive to keep their children cleaner and their 
garments neater when they know that in undressing together, slov- 
enliness of the dress, or raggedness of the underclothes due to the 
mother’s carelessness or inattention, may reflect unfavorably upon 
the children. To a certain extent the bathing of children in public 
schools will exert a beneficial and wholesome influence in fostering 
habits of cleanliness among the people generally. Above all, the 
habit of taking baths at regular and frequent intervals, if cultivated 
and taught during the period of early childhood, is bound to exert a 
wholesome influence upon the later periods of life. 

For all these reasons, school-baths may rightly be considered to be 
a moral factor in the education of the young. The results even ex- 
tend farther, and include the betterment of their home life and 
surroundings. 

Is it not a fact that, besides being a detriment to health, lack of 
cleanliness gradually leads to loss of self-respect, to bad habits, 
vulgarity and vice? In a measure, school-baths even help to reduce 
the sharp contrasts which exist between the laboring classes and the 
well-to-do people. 

Experience teaches that a school-janitor can readily manage the 
bathing-apparatus and control the bathing of the boys, while the = 
tor’s wife may take charge of the bathroom for the girls. The hour 
for bathing can be set so that it will not interfere with any im- 
portant studies, but it is well to bear in mind not to continue the 
bathing during the last school-hour, in order not to expose the chil- 
dren to the danger of catching cold when they leave the school. A 
good way to avoid this danger at all times is to have the tepid 
douche followed by a cold douche of short duration, in order to close 
up the pores of the skin and to harden the body in general. 

It may be asked, are not school-baths unnecessary in those cities 
or city districts where people’s baths are maintained by the munici- 
pality? In answer, let me state that up to the present time there 
are not, in any city of the United States, a sufficient number of free 
baths for the people. In the State of New York, for instance, a law 
was passed in 1893 making the establishment of free people’s baths 
mandatory, yet no free baths have been added so far to those few 
which existed prior to the passage of this legislative act, except in 
some of the smaller cities. In New York City some people’s baths 
are now under construction; in Brooklyn no effort whatever has 
been made iately to erect any free baths open all the year round. 
Again, experience in European cities, where it has been the custom 
to give free tickets for the public baths to the children of the public 
schools, has shown that neither the children nor the parents appre- 
ciate the offer sufficiently. 

Before presenting a few illustrations of plans for school-baths, let 
me say a few words about how the establishment of spray-baths in 
the public schools originated. History informs us that in ancient 
Greece gymnasia and swimming-baths were often attached to 
schools. In modern times, a few of the schools in England were pro- 
vided, some with tub-baths, others with bathing-pools. At one of 
the large Berlin gymnasiums (high school) there is a complete 
swimming-bath, besides five tub-baths for preliminary cleaning. 
The credit of introducing spray-baths into the public schools belongs 
to Professor Fluegge and Mayor Merkel, both of the university 
town of Gottingen, in Germany. 

The first trial was made there in 1885 in one of the public schools 
by fitting up in the basement a bath-room, 8 feet long by 164 feet wide, 
an adjoining apartment of the same size being used as a dressing- 
room. ‘The walls were finished with cement, and the floors asphalted 
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and covered with a wooden lattice floor. Three large vertical 
douches were installed and under each was placed a zinc pan, about 
three-and-one-fourth feet in diameter, and about fifteen inches high, 
to which a waste-pipe was attached. The douches were arranged to 
run simultaneously, three children being placed under each douche. 
The janitor controlled the mixing of the hot and cold water, and the 
children were not permitted to touch the valves. Two months after 
the baths were put in operation, seventy-five per cent of the children 
bathed regularly, although the bathing was not made obligatory. 

Later on, the greater advantage of the inclined douche was recog- 
nized, and it was also found necessary to provide larger dressing- 
rooms, so that twice the number of children bathing could be 
accommodated. In this way the bathing of a class was quickly 
accomplished. 

The success of the school-baths at Gottingen was so great that 
hygienists, school-teachers and principals, city architects and others, 
visited the new baths in great numbers. 

The idea at once became very popular, and in a very short time a 
large number of German cities provided spray-baths in some of their 
school-buildings. I will mention only a few of these out of a large 
number. In Weimar they were introduced in 1886, and soon out of 
1,300 children 910 took the baths. In Madgeburg four schools have 
spray-baths; Konigsberg has two school-houses with baths. Berlin 
had in 1896 four school-baths, Breslau had four in 1887, and since 
then five more have been installed. Posen has one school-bath. 
Frankfort-on-Main had in 1896 three, Hanover nine such baths, in 
which about one hundred thousand baths were given in six years. 

Cologne has several schools so fitted up, and in Altona a large 
school-house has a special spray-bath pavilion arranged in the centre 
court between the two wings of the school-building. More recently, 
school-baths were erected in several of the schools of Zurich 
(Switzerland), also in Copenhagen (Denmark), Christiania (Norway), 
and in Paris. Wherever such school-baths were introduced, their 
success was almost instantaneous and so great that the Boards of 
Education decided to include baths in the specifications for all new 
school-buildings. At the annual meeting, in 1886, at Breslau, the 
German Public Health Association passed resolutions endorsing and 
recommending school-baths for public schools, modelled after those 
first introduced at Gottingen. There is not a single instance on 
record where the bathing arrangements placed in public schools 
were put out of use on account of a slim attendance. 

Soon after the year 1891, when the idea of people’s rain-baths was 
first agitated in the United States, a high-school building in Seran- 
ton, Pa., was fitted up with spray-baths under the direction of Theo. 
P. Chandler, an architect of Philadelphia. 

In a report on “School Hygiene and School Houses,” written by 
Dr. A. G. Young, for the seventh annual report (1892) of the State 
Board of Health of Maine, the German school-baths are referred to 
as follows : — 

“The advantages of the school-baths observed in European 
schools are bodily cleanliness of the child, greater care on the part of 
the parents in keeping the clothes of the school-children neav and 
clean, improvement of the condition of the school-room air, again in 
the physical health of the pupil and the increase in the mental frosh- 
ness and activity. There results, therefore, a physical, a moral and 
an intellectual gain. Moreover, from more than one of the towns 
where school-baths have been opened comes the testimony that a 
good reflex moral influence has been exerted upon the parents and 
families of the pupils. 

“ The manifest advantages that have come from the establishment 
of school-baths in the old countries render it evident that their intro- 
duction into some of our own city schools is an experiment worth 
trying.” 

Tn 1895, the writer published a brochure on “ Bathing and the 
Different Forms of Baths,” from which are quoted the following 
paragraphs regarding school-baths : — 

“ Experience teaches that the air of the school-rooms is badly con- 
taminated by the emanations from the children’s bodies and by the 
odor from their clothing. All attempts to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of schools will fail to accomplish their object thoroughly if 
means are not provided to cleanse the bodies of the pupils. Clean- 
liness of school-children will make the ventilation of school-rooms an 
easier problem, and further than that, it will tend to increase the 
appreciation for cleanliness in the lower classes of population, and 
thus indirectly stimulate bodily —and often moral — purity in the 
home circle. 

“ The first one to suggest the advantages and the necessity for 
school-baths was, I believe, the late Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of 
Croydon, Eng. In his lectures on ‘Preventive Medicine in Rela- 
tion to Public Health,’ delivered in 1877, he discussed the subject as 
follows : — 

“* Every public elementary school ought to have a proper wash- 
ing-place, so that the children might wash the whole of the body 
at least twice a week, as well as their hands and face. . . Is the 
custom of wearing the same dirty garments day after day, getting 
daily more filthy, an unavoidable one? It is this custom which 
makes the air of rooms so unwholesome in which the lower classes 
of children assemble, and which frequently produces the first seed of 
evil in the constitution, especially when they go into the room damp 
from the effect of a drizzling rain. Every one accustomed to a badly- 
ventilated school-room knows that it is the smell from damp and dirty 
clothes which is the principal source of the offensive atmosphere. . . 
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I contend that school-baths are necessary for the education of the 
— mass of our poor, as much as, if not more so, than a knowledge 

of foosraphy and astronomy, or even of history. It will be impos- 
sible for the people to be godly until they are instructed in the way 
of cleanliness. Cleanly children will acquire a dislike for personal 
dirt and retain it to the end of their lives. They will ais more 
effort to raise themselves from below the level of brutes to that of 
Christians than they otherwise would if allowed to remain accus- 
tomed to filth, Use becomes second nature, and second nature in a 
century or two becomes instinctive. 

“Tt is only by educating our poorer classes in cleanliness in early 

2 that we shall make them, as a whole, love it for its own sake, 
and hate dirt and those habits which tend to make man lower than 
the beasts of the earth, too often now arising from an acquaintance, 
an intimate association with dirt and dirty homes among the poor. 
Poverty may be clean, and with cleanliness the first step will have 
been taken to do away with the evils which follow in its train, and 
that health secured which riches without cleanliness cannot possibly 
purchase.’ 

“ Of the three classes of baths, the tub-bath, the shower-bath, and 
the swimming-bath, the first, viz, tubs, are not well suited for schools, 
as a very large number of fixtures would be required to bathe all the 
children. The space for 












—A FEW GENERAL FIG- 


FOREIGN PAVILIONS, 


THE EXPOSITION. 
URES. — THE 
z4 is too big, and there are too many 
[: things to see!” Such is the ordinary 
thought of visitors, really frightened 
after the first promenade at the thought that 
they have seen almost nothing of the Exposi- 
tion. They even feel a kind of discourage- 
ment in thinking that however much they do 
it will be difficult to secure a clear idea of the 
thousand things only half glimpsed, and draw 
from them any kind of thorough instruction. 
It will be necessary, even when seriously study- 
s> ing the Exposition, to content one’s self with 
a general i impression. of the whole and be satisfied with drawing from 
it certain general conclu- 





the tubs cannot always be 
found in a school-building, 
and the process would nat- 
urally be slow and result 
in serious inconveniences ; 
moreover, tub-baths woulc 
require the outlay of a vast 
sum of money. 

“Swimming - baths in 
schools would be good as 
far as giving an opportu- 
nity for bodily exercise is 
concerned. For a cleans- 
ing-bath, however, the 
swimming-bath is not well 
suited, for reasons ex- 
— heretofore, and 

vere again the tepid 
shower or rain bath offers 
immense advantages. 

“To Professor Fluegge 
and Mayor Merkel, of the 
German university town of 
Gottingen, belongs the 
credit of having first tried 
the experiment of rain- 
baths in the public schools, 
about the year 1885. 

“Groups of children are bathed together, and care is taken not to 
give them the baths at the end of the school session, so that they 
will not catch cold in going home. After some use of the baths, it is 
found that the children enjoy them; that their minds become more 
active and more attentive; that the baths induce a better cleanliness 
in clothing, and particularly in the underwear; that the parents pay 
more attention to the cleanly and neat appearance of their children ; 
and, finally, that the air of school-rooms is greatly improved. 

“ At first, some teachers and boards of education raised trivial 
objections to the introduction of bathing in the schools. They 
claimed that the school was not the place to educate children to ap- 
preciate the cleanliness obtained by bathing; that this belonged to 
the family ; fear was expressed lest the children would catch cold, 
whereas experience has proved that the bath hardens the body; 
others objected to the cost, claiming that people’s-baths and not 
school-baths were required; a few finally objected to the bathing 
being made compulsory, whereas experience in the schools demon- 
strated the fact that the children all soon became eager to bathe. 

“In the German schools, bathing has become very popular, and 
the movement is rapidly extending, so much so that recent school- 
buildings are rarely constructed without rain-baths for boys and girls 
in the basement. 

“In this country there are as yet but few school-baths. One on the 
rain-bath principle was erected in a high-school at Scranton, Pa., a 
year or two ago. At Manistee, Mich., a company erected people’s- 
baths in 1885, and one of the claims of the company was to get as 
many children as possible to take regular baths by distributing 
tickets in the schools. 

“In February, 1885, a Sub-committee on Baths and Lavatories of 
a Citizen’s Committee, in New York City, made a report, recom- 
mending the erection of people’s-baths in the tenement districts, and 
also the equipment of public schools, where practicable, with baths 
in the basement, and favored the adoption of the rain-bath system, 
because there is no waste of water, because the cost of erection is 
very moderate, and because the system is characterized by cleanliness 
and simplicity.” 





[To be continued.] 
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sions, and if this feeling is 
experienced by Parisians, 
who have all the leisure in 
the world to come and go 
as they please, all the more 
the provincials and for- 
eigners, who come only to 
spend a few weeks —a 
few days, perhaps — at 
Paris, will be troubled in 
their attempt to see every- 
thing, and will be over- 
whelmed in the midst of 
this vast quantity of inter- 
esting exhibits. 

In the first place, con- 
ceive that the enclosure of 
the Exposition contains, in 
Paris alone, an area of 
about 110 hectares, while 
at Vincennes there is oc- 
eupied a space of almost 
equal size, which raises the 
round figure to the very 
pretty total of 220 hectares 
which must be passed over 
once by whomsoever desires 
to neglect nothing. 

A few figures will be interesting as conveying some idea of the 
importance of the Exposition. In the 110 hectares of the Parisian 
portion the covered area includes the following buildings : 





M. Binet, Arch 


itect. 


Grand Palais des Beaux ATts. .csccce 24,900 square metres. 
Petit jo.) Shee eee a 200 
Palais de | Esplanade des Invalides.. 43,000 “ - 
** du Champ-de-Mars. . 23 23 io fa 
Suildings on the Banks of the Seine.. 50,000 ‘“ = 
: of the French Colonies.... 12,000 “ os 
Po A 10,000“ - 
Sundry Buildings.............+ese08 30,000“ 2 


If we compare the number of exhibitors this year with those of 
1889, we find for 1889, for France and the Colonies, 30,982; for- 
eigners, 25,630; total, 56,612. For 1900, France and the Colonies, 
35,767; foreigners, 40,479; total, 76,246. That is, an increase of 
nearly 20,000 exhibitors, and, contrary to prediction, the foreign ex- 
hibitors are more numerous than the French. As for motive power, 
for electric lighting and the boiler plants distributing steam, the 
comparison for the two exhibitions gives the following results: 


POWER FOR MOTION AND LIGHTING. 
1889. 
Number of machines......... 63. 39. 
po errr rT Tere 9,773 horse- -power. 36,200 horse- power. 
Average power per machine... 155 929 


1900. 


STEAM PLANTS. 
1889). 1900. 
Number of steam-boilers.. . 59, 92. 
Production steam per hour. 111,100 kilograms. 238,000 kilograms, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


1889, 1900. 

Number of arc-lAMpS......-+e..06 1,508. 6,100. 
ay ‘ incandescent-lights.. 12,700. 40,600, 
14,208. 46,700. 


Or a difference of 32,500 in favor of the exhibition of 1900. Add 
to this the gas-lighting of the exterior of the palaces of the Invalides, 
the Champ-de-Mars and the Trocadéro, the acetylene-gas lighting 
for the foreign pavilions on the banks of the Seine, and on each 
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side of the Pont Alexandre III, and it will be easy to comprehend 
that at night it is not difficult to see at the Exposition. 

Now let us enter the Exposition anywhere, and draw our first 
impression at hazard. At the time I am writing this article the 
Exposition has been open for two months, and with some few excep- 
tions everything is finished. This has not been accomplished without 
difficulty, and for six weeks the public was too often stopped by 
barriers prohibiting their entrance to some given pavilion, or by the 
dust, noise and disorder of unfinished operations. Disappointment 
was particularly great on account of the delay in finishing the 
Chateau d’Eau, which even yet has not been put in complete work- 
ing order; that is, so far as regards the illuminated cascades which 
are to be one of its chief attractions. But the public had so many 
things to see that its regrets were kept in check by its admiration, 
and even in front of the buildings which were not yet occupied by 
exhibitors it was well enough pleased with admiring their architec- 
tural treatment. 

When comparing the buildings erected by the French with those 
erected by foreign architects, the mind is drawn to one thing. The 
foreigners have more often than not made reconstructions of ancient 
monuments, exactly repro luced or ingeniously reduced and combined. 
Che French architects, on the other hand, in their administrative 
buildings, have rather sought a fantastic style; if not always a new 
one, one not recalling, at any rate, any given classic monument. 
They have sought to be decorators rather than architects, and, 
through inspiring themselves only through their own ingenuity, some 
of them have achieved really charming results. Such has been the 
case this year with M. Peulin, architect of the Chateau d’Eau, and 
M. Hénard, author of that delicious silhouette, rich in filigree-work 
and light, which crowns and encloses the Chateau d’Eau. 

Seeking novelty, the French architects, in constructions so hastily 
studied, must, of course, expose themselves to severe criticism, and 
some have not been spared. They have “ treated their architecture 
like confectioners and pastry-makers ”; they have been accused of 
bad taste and compared to their disadvantage with the marvellous 
architecture of the foreign pavilions. This manner of judging is 
unjust. The artist who seeks can more easily deceive himself than 
he who r produces a given work already built and of known repute : 
he deserves, at least, the respect due to an effort. This is the case 
with the French architects, wlio, in spite of some errors, due to an 
excess of imagination, have given proof of ingenuity, intelligence, 
elegance and acharming fancy. And then, it must be said, the task 
is not easy. At this moment we are passing through a period of 
transition, which brings it about that in all the arts we find our- 
selves face to face with several opposing manifestations ; some do not 
try to depart from the dry and routine-bound paths of classic art, 
others are too eager to get out of them and so fall into eccentricity. 
lhe most reasonable, desiring to preserve a just medium, have not 
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yet altogether cast off the academic formulas, nor have they known 
how to apply the principles of their classic education to the accom- 
plishment of the new problems which they impose on themselves. 
Consequently, we arrive at a lack of equilibrium, an absence of cohe- 








sion between the parts of a building, in a word, at “hors d’échelles ” 
which are often shocking. 

We shall find the proof of this theory in the Grand Palais des 
Beaux Arts, on the Champs-Elysées. The main facade on the 
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avenue is composed of a grand central portico, with, on the right 
and left, colonnades of fine appearance, excellent proportion, and 
decorated with a very beautiful frieze by M. Edouard Fournier, exe- 
cuted in mosaic. This very classic facade, which does not include 
any new element of construction, conceals an immense interior nave, 
composed of iron trusses of great span, of great height, and crowned 
by a circular dome, also in iron, the entire roof being glazed. 
Here there are new elements of construction; the materials suggest 
new forms incompatible with the classic lines of the facade. So, 
while from a distance regarding the general effect of the palace, the 
observer is troubled, without quite knowing how to account for it, by 
the effect of this mass of glass crushing the facade and having with 
it no apparent relationship in style or epoch. 

This injurious effect of glazed domes over facades of classic arch- 
itecture is one of the rare bits of criticism which, although in a 
much less degree, can be aimed at the Petit Palais des Beaux Arts, 
by M. Girault. Here there is still something to seek, something not 
yet found. The shrewdest have, wherever possible, concealed their 
glass windows behind attics, balustrades and decorative pediments. 
Up to the present time this is the most satisfactory solution, and 
with this treatment the architects of the palaces on the Esplanade 
des Invaiides and the Champ-de-Mars content themselves. 

The great effort.is shown in the study of decoration, and from 
this point-of-view the palaces of MM. Larche and Nachon, on the 
Esplanade des Invalides, is particularly interesting. These two 
architects have laid the realm of Flora under contribution for the 
decoration of their facades —a rich realm and an elegant, ransacked 
with artistic perception, and its spoils arranged with grace and 
fancy; all ending in lending a modern note to the architectural lines, 
themselves well composed. Here is really a step towards an inter- 
esting modern style. 

The foreign architects are less fantastic, but the pavilions which 
they have built on the banks of the Seine are amongst the jewels of 
the Exposition, because of the picturesqueness of their silhouettes 
and the architectonic construction of the buildings themselves. 

One of the buildings most remarked is the Belgian building, a re- 
production of the Hotel de Ville at Audenarde (1525-1530), domi- 
nated by a superb openwork belfry rising to a height of 40 metres, 
and crowned by a statue in red copper representing a warrior of the 
Middle Ages bearing the arms of the city on his banner. In the in- 
terior, a mcnumental staircase leads to the first story, where the 
principal room represents the grand hall of the Hotel de Ville, with 
its lofty mantelpiece decorated with sculpture and Gothic statues. 
The walls are decorated with paintings representing the arms of the 
principal cities of Belgium and of the different trade-guilds. Mag- 
nificent and very ancient Flemish tapestries ornament the panels and 
aid in giving to this room a very interesting local coloring. On the 
same floor, a second room reproduces the sheriff’s hall, and it also is 
decorated with ancient tapestries. 

This entire series of palaces is very much like a retrospective ex- 
hibition of foreign architecture. Thus Germany initiates us into the 
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polychromy of her Renaissance facades of the sixteenth century : 
nothing is more curious than these grand allegorical paintings repre- 
senting the four elements of nature in lively and crude colors. A 
picturesque belfry, scintillating with gilding and bearing a large 
clock and chimes, dominates the palace, the building being an artis- 
tic as well as a learned work. It is Herr Radke, architect, who 
has decorated all the works in the German section, much remarked 
for their richness and good taste. The interior of the German pa- 
vilion is not less interesting from the retrospective point-of-view. It 
contains a respectable number of paintings drawn from the collection 
at Potsdam and graciously loaned by Emperor William II himself. 
It is a treat indeed for intelligent visitors to see these marvellous 
specimens of French art. Here we find an incomparable series of 
Watteaus, Lancrets, Paters and Chardins, arranged with taste in 
a suite of charming rooms ornamented with French furniture in the 
style of Louis XV. In a room on the first story, amongst the collec- 
tions of the Royal Printing-press, are to be remarked very interest- 
ing reproductions of the che/s-d'ceuvre of Albert Diirer. 

Several of the foreign buildings on the banks of the Seine contain 
very little in the way of exhibits. ‘They are in some sort reception- 
rooms, national products being exhibited in the palaces of the In- 
valides or the Champ-de-Mars, in the sections corresponding to the 
different kinds of industry. 

The United States pavilion, a very important one and in Classic 
style, contains no exhibits properly so-called, and it must be con- 
fessed that, for most, it seems a little empty when its size is considered. 
The entire interior, in fact, is consecrated to reading-rooms, recep- 
tion-rooms and offices. ‘The lower story consists of a vast hall, upon 
which open the circular balconies of the upper stories, and which is 
itself crowned by a great dome that dominates the exterior of the 
building. An American post-office occupies one portion of it. Upon 
the upper floors, served by elevators and four staircases, are ar- 
ranged divers reception-rooms and those reserved for the Commis- 
sioners from the various States, the Members of the Jury, for the 
Loyal Legion and for the American Chamber of Commerce at Paris. 
It is, in a certain fashion, an American habitation, whose several 
parts are always open to American visitors, who there feel them- 
selves thoroughly at home. 

The facade is impressive because of its large dimensions. It is 
preceded by a monumental portico, a kind of grand triumphal arch, 
of the Corinthian order, supporting a superb quadriga representing 
“ Labor, on the car of Progress.” Under the arcade which faces 
the Seine is found an equestrian statue of Washington. On the 
lateral facades, which rule with the lines of the portico, are detached 
avant-corps crowned with pediments. Above soars a dome resting 
upon a series of elegant arcades, and upon its summit an enormous 
eagle spreads its golden wings. ‘he entire structure is of wood and 
staff. ‘The style is Classic, of good proportion, and carefully studied 
by the architects, Coolidge and Morin-Goustiaux ; but the neighbor- 
hood of the palaces of Italy and Austria, both of them very pict- 
uresque and very rich in sculpture and decorations, makes its 
academic and somewhat severe air all the more pronounced. This 
imposing piece of architecture should have had a greater isolation to 
be appreciated at its real worth. 

Now here I am at the end of my ordinary space, and what I said 




















Turkish Building. M. Dubuisson, Architect United States Building. MM. Co 
and Morin-Goustiaux, Architects 


at the start strikes me still more. How many things there are to 
see! And, in the impossibility of satisfying the curiosity, how many 
things must be sacrificed ! Never mind; if the bill of fare of the 
banquet be too copious, all the dishes are savory, We will therefore 





choose those which appear to us the finest and most artistically 
served. ‘The success is already startling, and the enclosures of the 
Exposition are at all hours too narrow for the crowd which presses 
within them. During the fétes of the Pentecost the number of 

















entries exceeded 500,000 a day.—In 1889 the highest figure was 
about 300,000.— What then is it likely to be in the months of August 
and September, in the full vacation time? It will be no longer pos- 
sible to circulate, and the movable platform will be full to overflow- 
ing! That is a true success, that movable sidewalk, which on days 
of crowds presents the aspect of a human ribbon measuring six 
kilometres, 350 metres, in length — a very pretty girdle indeed ! 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 
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A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BUILDING. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLANS AND SECTIONS OF THE SAME BUILDING. 


TWO DWELLING—-HOUSES, BALTIMORE, MD. MR. LEANDER NEAL, 
ARCHITECT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


) HE dwelling shown with a tower front is situated upon Eutaw 
Place, near Druid Hill Park. The front is of red sandstone to 
second-story sills. Above that point the material is stone and 
Pompeiian brick, a tile roof surmounting the whole. The finish of 
the rooms is of prima vera, or white mahogany. A wainscot 8’ high 
is placed in the hall. In the parlor and music-room the wainscot is 
kept at 3’ above the floor. Above and upon the ceilings is a fresco 
upon cloth. The design is somewhat Colonial. The dining-room is 
wainscoted ; the ceiling has a beam finish, all of quartered oak. The 
remaining part of the plan explains itself. The second-floor rooms 
are well proportioned, each with a connecting toilet. The swell side 
to library adds very much to the effect of the room. The finish of 
entire floor is quartered oak. ‘The third floor is similar to the second. 
The cost of dwelling was $35,000. 

The other dwelling is also situated upon Eutaw Place, near 
McMachen Street. ‘The entire front is of brownstone. The vesti 
bule is wainscoted in carved oak to the height of transom. The hall 
and stairway are also in quartered oak. ‘The parlor and music-room 
are finished in cream and gold. The walls are panelled in plaster 
and silk. The dining-room is finished, panelled, ete., in mahogany. 
A breakfast-room is placed at the rear of this floor. Upon the sec- 
ond-floor front is placed the library, finished in hardwood, with 
panelled ceiling and walls. A feature in this room is mirrors 
placed in the wall panelling. Sliding-doors connect with the adjoin- 
ing chamber, both rooms to be used upon festive occasions. A 
children’s playroom or study is placed at the rear of the house. 
The third floor is similar to the second. The cost was about 
$30,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSE. MESSRS. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, AR- 
CHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS, 
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[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.} 


THE ITALIAN BUILDING: PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
THE BELGIAN BUILDING: PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


TaHeEsE plates are copied from La Construction Moderne. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF MR. F. L. V. HOPPIN, ARCHITECT, NO. 118 EAST 22D 
ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


MAIN ENTRANCE: JUDSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

[Gelatine Print.] 


CLERK’S OFFICE: COURT-—HOUSE OF THE APPELLATE DIVISION, 
NEW YORK, N. Y¥. MR. JAMES BROWN LORD, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

[Gelatine Print.] 


RESTORATIONS ! AT ORDSALL HALL, NEAR MANCHESTER, ENG. : 
FOUR PLATES. 


OrpsaLit HA. stands on the north bank of the River Irwell 
on the Salford side, and is 4bout two miles southwest of the 
Cathedral Church of the city of Manchester. Ordsall is the an- 
cient home of the Radcliffe family, but is now in the possession of 
Earle Egerton, of Tatton (Tatton Park, Cheshire). The Radcliffe 
family came into possession of Ordsall about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Sir Richard served under Edward III in the 
French wars, and from their share in those wars was derived the 
family motto, “ Caen, Crescie, Calais.” 
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The Radcliffe family suffered much loss and persecution through 
their religious convictions, being staunch adherents of the Church of 
Rome. 

Ordsall Hall, in its perfect state, consisted of a centre and two 
wings, forming three sides of a quadrangle, the whole surrounded 
by a moat. The house was approached by a bridge and porter’s 
lodge, at the end of a fine avenue of sycamores. From Leland’s de- 
scription [who visited the locality in 1538], it would appear that 
Ordsall had at that time a fine park. 

From observations made during the last four years of restoration, 
it is clear that Ordsall was built at three different periods. The 
eastern portion, now used as a rectory-bouse, was the first portion 
built of timber framework, the spaces being filled with coarse plas- 
ter containing straw and other “binding” material. This certainly 
is a piece of English domestic architecture of the early part of the 
fifteenth century. The portion which forms the western end of 
the great hall was next built, probably about the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The great hall, fitted in between these portions (a substitute for 
an earlier building), is of “ Perpendicular” work of the time of 
Henry VII or VIII, and is the result of greater luxury in living 
consequent on the overthrow of the feudal system and the abolition 
of fortified architecture. 

The brick, or western, wing marks the use of a new material, and 


1 The architect of the restoration is Alfred Darbyshire, F.S. A ,F.R.1.B.A., 
of Manchester. He directed the alterations, decorations, etc., of the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, when Irving (now Sir Henry) took it, in 1878, He has directed 
several other important restorations besides Ordsall Hall. He designed and 
had charge of the reproduction in actual] buildings, etc., called “Old Man- 
chester and Selford,” at Manchester, at the “ Royal Jubilee Exhibition” in 
1887. (Also several other similar works at Birmingham, Albert Hall, London, 
etc.) The restorations at Ordsall Hall are now (October ’99) about completed. 


was erected by Sir Alexander Radcliffe about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This wing occupies the place of a former 
wing of timber framework, and was devoted to the use of the ser- 
vants. 

It has always been supposed that a similar timber-framed wing oc- 
cupied the vacant, or eastern, side of the quadrangle and was devoted 
to the use of the family. 

During the work of restoration, the whole of the foundations of 
this wing have been discovered, thus setting the original plan of 
Ordsall beyond all doubt. 

On the site of this eastern wing, a church is now being erected ; 
its architecture is in keeping with that of the old Hall, and its gables 
are timber-framed in the black-and-white style. 

Ordsall is a typical example of the wooden halls of England, 
which were erected between the stone and brick building epochs. 
Its central hall is one of the finest in England. It has an open 
timber roof of great architectural beauty and a fine screen at the 
western end. This hall is 42’6” long by 25’ wide. The hall at 
Cheetham Hospital, in the city of Manchester, is 43’6” long by 24’3” 
wide. Rufford Hall, in Lancashire, and Arlington Hall, in Cheshire, 
are respectively 46’6” and 45’ long. Although not the largest, yet, 
for architectural beauty and proportion, Ordsall great hall sur- 
passes any other example of the class. In old times a raised dais 
existed at the eastern end under a canopy. On this dais sat the 
lord and his family, whilst the rest of the inhabitants of the build- 
ing sat in the body of the hall, “ below the salt.” The apartment 
was heated by an open brazier fixed in the middle of the floor. Over 
the polygonal window is a small gallery for minstrels, and this has 
been retained during the work of restoration and repair. 

It may be noted that a most interesting discovery has been made 
by the architect entrusted with the restoration at Ordsall Hall. In 
the room over the “star chamber” were indications of a construc- 
tion based on ecclesiastical lines. On penetrating into the roof, it 
was found that the ceiling below had been interposed in Jacobean 
times and a small Gothic open-timber roof of an oratory was re- 
vealed. It has long been known that in 1360 a license was granted 
to the then Radclifie of Ordsall by the Bishop of Lichfield to have 
divine service solemnized by a fit priest, within his oratory or 
chapel for two years. This discovery was one of interest, and al- 
though the roof was much mutilated, the architect was able to 
make a drawing showing the original condition of the oratory. 

Four years ago (1895) Ordsall Hall was in a sad state of dilapi- 
dation and decay, but instead of taking it down, Earl Egerton 
wisely determined to attempt its restoration and repair. The gar- 
den front was in the worst condition and had lost nearly all its 
original character. It was therefore determined to rebuild the en- 
tire elevation with such variations as nineteenth-century wants de- 
manded. The fine “ Perpendicular ” hall has been carefully restored 
and repaired, and the oak quatrefoil ornament of the roof revealed. 
Where rotten timbers have been removed, they have been replaced 
by oak cut from Tatton Park [the Cheshire property of the Egerton 
family], and exactly on the old lines of the “ Magpie” architecture. 

The property is now devoted to Church of England uses. The 
grand hall is devoted to lectures, concerts, ete., in connection with 
the Conservative Workingmen’s Club, which absorbs that portion of 
the best wing attached to, and approached from, the hall. The 
seventeenth-century wing is devoted to parochial purposes, and the 
“ star chamber” portion east of the great hall is used as a clergy- 
house in connection with the new church, which now forms the east- 
ern side of the quadrangle. 

Over one of the Tudor-headed doorways in the great hall has 
been placed the following inscription : 

“This ancient home of the Radcliffes, of Ordsall, was rescued 
from decay, and restored by Wilbraham, Earl Egerton, of Tatton, 
and Viscount Salford, 1897.” 














Course in Sanrrary EnGingerinc at YaLe University. — The 
governing board of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., announce the establishment of a new undergradu- 
ate course of instruction in sanitary engineering, to open in September, 
1900. Students of the freshmen and junior classes are permitted to 
elect this course, which is based upon the course in civil engineering. 
The junior year work will be essentially the same as the course now 
given in civil engineering, but for the senior year a special course of 
instruction is arranged, which includes the study of physical geology, 
masonry and cements, hydraulics, mapping and calculations, survey- 
ing, water supply engineering, mechanics, sewer design, sewage dis- 
posal, bacteriology and chemistry. — Metal Worker. 


Ruskin In Frencu. — Ruskin’s works are about to be published in 
their entirety in the French language. What will the French think of 
Ruskin as an art critic? The London Globe believes that thinkers in 
France cannot fail to find his influence a powerful one, and can hardly 
escape being affected by his sincerity and enthusiasm. This much ma 
be easily admitted, but no doubt the French, like the rest of the world, 
will not accept Ruskin's judgment on works of art without a very large 
grain of salt. 





“S.d. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BLOCK. 


R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT. 
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A® CHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ASS. SACHU SETTS IN. STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG 5 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 5. 
Proficiency in these subjects willenable draug hts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


and 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
LE ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
4 LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


(COL UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


oF MINEs. 
or CHEMISTRY. 
oF ENGINEERING. 


ScHOOL 
SCHOOL 
ScHOOL 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 


Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, GaGGly, 


DeA WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 





WW" TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


[00MIS Fi FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 

Main (Office, 402 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Orrice, 


33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





GCAYE FILTERS. 


ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| OOKS: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpinG News Co. 


Books 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 
A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. 


Price $6.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


John the Divine.” 


Price $5.00. 


57 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
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iginal beauty. 





Reputation 


Depends on the durability of the building as much as on its or. 


If you want varnish that will not crack, but will 


remain in good condition and hold its gloss and look as well ten 
years afterward as the day it’s put on, specify 


]. X. L. Preservative Coatings. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 








LYN? 
BUILDING 
GENERAL OFFICE, 


AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 


Rooks: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bt News Co 


B OOKS: 


“The Library 


ILDID 


of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInG News Co. 


Books : 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 


(Intime Club.) 


XX//I Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 
AmgRICAN ARCHITECT AND BurLtpiInG News Co, 


Bo KS 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, Price $10.00 


quarto. 


American ArcuitectT anp Buitpinc News Co. 


PROBER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. 


New Yor. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W TE. 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TACT EAD cimor congvearn 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
































From La Construction Moderne. 
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ITALIAN BUILDING: PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
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Vapor System of Steam Heating.| gaara 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. DU | ) WAITE RS 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect That ARE Self Retaining! 
control, Easily installed by all steam fitters. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Architects are requested to send blueprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
Tt: KINKADE & LIGGETT Co, 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 
VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. ~ ~ ~= YORK, PA. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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“The Chloride “ene os oo 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 


In Electric Lighting Installations increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: | CHICAGO. 1484 Marquette Building. | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
Us ALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘Topical Architecture”’ 


A Serics of Classified Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 


and others 
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Published at Intervals as Convenient 
Each Part Containing 8 Plates 


PART 1. DOORWAYS. (Renaissance I.) = [39 Examples. | 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance II.) - [38 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance I.) ° [99 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance Il.) = [49 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings I.) [26 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings II.) [18 Examples. ] 
CHIMNEYPIECES. (Renaissance I.) [37 Examples, ] 


4é 


é 


sé 


Sen aw pw 





os TOMBS, I. [43 Examples. ] 
os DECORATION, I. (Arabesques. ) [ 60 Examples. ] 
* 10. DECORATION, II. (Sgraffito.) [17 Examples. ] 
IN PREPARATION 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance III, IV, V.) IRONWORK. III and IV. 
TOWERS. BIRDS and BEASTS. (Lions, I.) 
FURNITURE. (Chairs I.) BIRDS and BEASTS. (Eagles, I.) 
CHIMNEYPIECES. II and III. FOUNTAINS. I and II. 
ORGANCASES. GABLES. 
MONUMENTS. I and II. _ORIELS. 
CAPITALS. (Romanesque.) STAIRCASES, Etc., Etc. 
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n Prices: Single Part, 40 cents. Three (different) Parts, $1.00. 
n Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00 
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WASH NGTON, Dp 


R. HM. Smith, Architect, Asheville, N. C. 


O preserve the Bark of Log Houses give 
them a coat of our Formula No. 230 





every other year. It does not change their 
color, but the Creosote protects the bark from 
the attacks of worms and insects. Incident- 
ally, we have many harmonious roof-colors 
for such buildings, in the grays, greens and 


brownish-reds of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 
2!35 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schneides 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Waterhouse & .-sice, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

| Brothers, St. Liuuis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 

H. Corning, Wactington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 

| Co., Baltimore, \...; °. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymou <x Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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THE BELGIAN BUILDING: PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


istruction Moderne, 
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DIXON'S suica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. 


ip HAVES |= NGIBG 
VHngy. EAU) LPP aH 19 ey 


FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION Se 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


J. 





SAV 


Ti-8™ AVE. 


i. ee 








PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


MURESCO_ 


AN INTERIOR FINISH FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


4 











SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 





Walls and ceilings finished with Muresco do not 
require sizing» By using Muresco, only one man is 
needed to do a job, as Muresco works easy. Will 
not crack, chip or rub off on second coat work. 





Send for Booklet. 


Made in White and Fourteen Tints. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Heavily and Evenly Coated 


Osborn’s Guaranteed Old Style Roofing Tin is 
heavily and evenly coated with a rich mixture of 
tin and lead. 

There is no drip edge; all sheets being abso= 
lutely uniform. 

Can also furnish this plate with genuine CHAR= 
COAL IRON BASE (not Steel). This brand, 
“Osborn Charcoal Iron Old Style,” is guaranteed 
for 15 years. 


JM&LAOSBORN 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....—ennu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 









CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 





Established 50 years 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all « ther er in the market, 
solutions (not teen $ in suspensic eptir the 
black, and are abe utely waterproof. Important > itt res 
o the tyle of*bottle (as in cu he improve ~~ and 
he spe cially prepared chamois wiper 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., , BOSTON, MASS. 


eTnaee ee 


The — are true 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
tapital~ — § 60000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LwWitiowrtPrest 
Erne C.DAVIS,Trene x. 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. 


Save Labor. 


Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Fxverts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. _ 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 





New York. 
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P, & B, RUBEROID ROOFING. 


The acknowledged STANDARD among Ready Roofings. While 
“Imitation” is conceded to be “the sincerest fiattery,” reputable 
dealers should be on their guard against imitation goods claimed 
to be “‘as good as” 


RUBEROID. 


No roofing ever placed in market has approached its record of 
years of commendation from all who ever used it. 


Orrice or WALKER & KIMBALL, 
Architects in Chief Trans-Miss. & Int. Exposition. OmaBa, Jan. 6, 1900. 
To whom it may concern: We are — to be able to state that the Ruberoid Roofing furnished 
by the Standard Paint Company for the main buildings of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition gave excellent satisfaction. Yours truly, WALKER & KIMBALL. 
P.S. For similar purposes I should specify the same material again.— Hos. H. KIMBALL. 

To secure users of RUBE ROID all over the world against imposition and fraud, every roll 
bears our trade mark,“ P. & B.” If this mark is missing from any roll furnished you, reject the 
goods ; they are spurious. The wrapper about the roll must bear the trade mark “The Standard 
Rooster.” the letters “P. & B.” and the words, “RUBEROID ROOFING.” 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
81-83 John Street, New York. 





Chicago Office, 189 5th Avenue. 
Carried in stock in Philadelphia by 
Frank S. DeRonde Co., 48 North 4th St. 





JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
f than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed ‘by the leading steam 
win experts as the best made and the quickest working. Ail 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars, © 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY ~- NEw Yorg«E. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
Teh National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


ww 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


maw] WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 
psigns & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 















Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 














"— KINNEAR’S DOORS 
|, aUTomaric STEEL ROLLING siutas, | 
q CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 

as Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 
SEND FOR 


© cSENRFOR.. THE KINNEAR MEG. CO., °UUMBUS: o» 








For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


To the Architect and Builder: qm 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 











you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 








LCEIL ING ait 


ap ST" 13" AVE. 
at... CONS NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Buston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..oAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FR 














ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 





Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 





* Stnp 
SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 


Tool Makers 
Model Makers 
Designers HURD & CO. 
Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 


All say: 
“The best thing I’ve seen.” 
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— $e. 4, When the plastering is 
—). done, and makes @ 
— strong, neat corner that 
_— <— will last while the build- 

¢ -— ing stands. 


woobDs’ 


= STEEL 
== Corner 


For Plaster Walls 

Have you gotten a sample and bocklet? Free on request, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 





HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS F | 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS a 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” i ‘i 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” Hil 



























ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA, 














PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY -éé70:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 


CRANE a 
DRAINACE FITTINCS 


FOR THE WROUGHT PIPE SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE 





MADE WITH AN INSIDE SHOULDER. THE PIPE SCREWS IN UP TO THE 
SHOULDER, MAKING A CONTINUOUS PASSAGE, AND LEAVING NO POCKETS 


























—the best place in the city. We take them while ay 
you wait. 1105 Exchange B dg. | FOR SOLID MATTER TO LODGE IN AND CHOKE UP THE PIPES 
| WRITE FOR POCKET CATALOGUE 
| New Yor« Sioux City 
E. ELDON DEANE, _¥ Samana CRANE CO.  wnccor 
Architectural Vito wt gb ge ri gaa joao ng CHICAGO oe pene A 
63 Seymour -eneg tetany ana t. + ig ESTABLISHED 1855 PORTLAND ee 
MASON SAFETY TREAD. JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
T AR HI WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL pases ONLY. 
USED BY BES C TECTS, REFERENCES: Tit iffany & Co sa i Y.; Cottie 2 Co. ‘I Yi Je Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
Cc White, N. Y.; Babb, Cc ook & Willard, 3ruce Price, N.Y. 'R. M. ons. N. Y.; Bail 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. (Banks's Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; EZ Davenport, Boston, ion 





“Topical Architecture © 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 

FAR 9. ARABESQUES, 

PART 10. SGRAFFITO, 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (dferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


é AMERICAN ARCHITECT and BUILDING 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


211 TREMONT ST. 


Price. — International, per year “ ” 16.00 |} Remittances. — Remittances should be made by 
a quarterly “ ~ 18.00 | check, draft or postal money-order. 
Regular Weekly, Per year in advance $6.00 | Changes of Address.— Requests to change the ad- 
ws “half-year “  “* 3.50| dress of a paper should mention both new and old 
Single cepies Regular 15 and specify the Edition concerned. 
” = International 50 


Mis-sent Numbers. — Claims for mis-sent numbers 


of publication. 
Binding.— In cioth with stamped back and side 
$2 per volume. Similar covers supplied at $1 each. 





N. B. We do notexchange bound for unbound volumes how- Drawings returned uninjured after publication. 


ever perfect they may be. 


WARNING. 


One paying money for his subscription 


at his sole risk. 


AUTHOL,IZED ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


New York City: h. M. CARLETON 
Chicago: A. B. TrTcoms, 1 
At Large: 

BURRELL & Fow 


Specimen Copies furnished on the receipt of stamps 
cannot be allowed unless made within two weeks | Advertising Rates furnished on application. 


F. P. SPOKESFIELD, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SATURDAY BY 
AND BUILDING NEWS C0., 


, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ Wants,” and “ Pro} .” 15 cents a line each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. 
Advertisements not received later than Wednesday 


to any unauthorized Agent does so 


, Temple Court. 
77 La Salle Street. 


LER, 110 N. E. Building, Cleveland, O. 








Plastic 
Relief 
Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


et 


Write for 
Catalogue. 




















New Advertisements. 


SAMUEL CAB80T (Boston, Mass.), Shingle Stain. | 
Page v. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — | 

American Steel Roofing Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, | 
Butcher Polish Co. | 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. | 
Keuffel & Esser Co. | 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
a & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. | 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- | 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Co, 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R 
Thiele, E. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


\ ESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, | 
I John Lawrence Mauran, architects, Chemical | 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., announce the dissolution of 
the partnership existing under the above name, Mr. 
Mauran taking over the business of the office. 
Mr. Mauran announces that in making this change 
he has formed a partnership with Mr. Ernest John 
Russell and Mr. Edward Gordon Garden under the 














firm name of Mauran, Russell & Garden. 1281 
WANTED. 
ANTED.—Draughtsman thoroughly versed in 
\ construction; one who has had experience 


in superintendence and specification work. Perma- 
nent position for the right man. Give references and 


rire | chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
| * Artist,”’ 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1293 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


OMPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 














BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 


652,252. RAILROAD-CAR CLOSET. — Arthur P. 
Dodge, New York, N. Y. 
652,256. WEATHER-BOARDING GAGE. — Thomas 
B. Farmer, Exeter, Neb. 
652,273. WINDuW SASH AND FRAME. — Benjamin 
Benjamin W. Jones, Dubuque, la. 
652,279. BOLT FOR DOUBLE Doors.—Peter Lauer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
652,289. SUPPORT FOR WASHBOWLS. — Thomas R. 
Powell, Pottsville, Pa. 
652,292. T1e-Bar.—Ernst Schild and Fritz Lorey, 
Darmstadt, Ger. 
652,297. HoT-AIR FURNACE.—Isaac D. Smead, 
Toleao, O. 
652,301. ELEVAYTOR.— Walter C. Stokes, New York, 


652,348. STaAIR-TREAD. — William I. Crawford, 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
652,394. MEANS FOR RAISING OR LOWERING WIN- 
pows.— Albert Lagus, Prague, Austria-Hungary. 
652,463. AIR CLEANSING AND COOLING DEVICE. 
— Joseph McCreery, Toledo, O. 
652,464. SHUTTER-WORKER.— Anton Ritter, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
652,478. JET DEVICE FOR SHOWER-BATHS.—Mar- 
tin Hahn, Munich, Ger. 
652,504. ELECTRIC HEATER.—Edward Bennett, 
Jeannette, Pa. 
652,509-510.. MANTEL.— Thomas J. Cox, Gaines- 
ville, Tex. 
652,515. SAFETY-GUARD FOR ELEVATOR-SHAFTS. 
— Hermann Karberg, St. Louis, Mo. 
—_— TRESTLE. — Andrew J. Laurent, Indiana, 


a. 
652,535. FIREPROOF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. — 
Frederick L. Douglas, New York, N. Y. 





state salary expected. Box X, Detroit, Mich. 1281 


mee WINDOW. — William D. Watson, Chicago, 


A Beautiful Interior 
Enamel Finish 


That is clear in color, and has a smooth, 
velvety surface is obtained by the use of 


HARRISONS’ 

Interior Decorative Enamels. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc.,: 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals, 


35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 
117 Fulton Street, PHILADELPHIA. 27 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











BUILDING PATENTS. 
652,575-576. Hot-Arrk REGISTER.— Chas. E. Wolf 
and Adam R. Wolf, Altoona, Pa. 
652,590. RADIATOR-SUPPORT. — Robert Brown, 
Norwich, Conn. 
652,606. DooR-RETAINER.—Frank T. Field, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
652,667. FLooR-DRAIN TRAP. — Henri D. Dickin- 
ron, New York, N. Y 
652,716. TrLe. — Frank Furness, Philadelphia, Pa. 
652,732. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. — Ernest L. 
Ransome, New York, N. Y. 
652,733. CONCRETE FLOOR. — Ernest L. Ransome, 
New York, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 














[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by thewr regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly deswre to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Andover, Mass.— Plans are being prepared for a 
parochial residence for Rev. James J. Gilday. It 
is to be a frame dwelling, 23’ x 65’, and to cost 
about $8,000. Wm. H. McGinty, Boston, architect. 
Asheville, N. C.— The Central M. E. Society con- 
template erecting a new church, to cost about $40,- 
000. 
Baltimore, Md.— Four additional stories, to cost 
$35,000, will be built to the Merchants’ Club build- 
ing on German St., near Calvert St, 

J. Evans Sperry has prepared plans for improve- 
ments to the Carrollton Hotel, to cost about $100,- 
000 


The John F. Wiessmer Sone’ Brewing Co. have 
purchased a building site on which they will erect 
a bottling house, to cost $60,000. 

Baraboo, Wis.— Gordon & Paunack, of Madison, 

have prepared plans for a two-story brick laundry 

aud flat building, 30’ x 85’; cost, $8,000. 

Beaver, Pa. — Matthew M. Quay has had plans pre- 

pared for a $50,000 residence to be erected on the 

site of the Quay homestead. 

Beloit, Wis. — Fred W. Morgan, of Chicago, II1., is 
having plans prepared for a country residence to 
be erected near this city. It will be 52/ x 150’, two- 
story, of concrete walls, with tile roof; cost, $30,000. 

Bloomington, I11.—Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, have 
prepared pians to replace the McLean County 
Court-house, recently destroyed by fire. The pro- 
posed structure will be three stories high, 100’ x 
1007, and will be built of brick and stone; cost, 

000. 

Boston, Mass. — Alterations are to be made in the 
parochial residence of St. Celia’s parish in Ward 11, 
from plans by Wm. H. McGinty. 

Brockton, Mass.— Austin & Brigham, architects, 
Boston, have prepared plans for a three-story brick 
and stone apartment hotel to be erected for David 
F. Brigham; cost, $40,000. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.— Architects Green & Wicks have 
prepared plans for a three-story brick boat-house 
to be erected in Delaware Park; cost, $30,000. 

Cedar Springs, 8. C.—Architect Frank P. Milburn, 
Charlotte, N.C., is preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for a new building for the colored blind for 
which the State has recently appropriated $15,000. 

Chicago, Ill. — The Brunswick-Balke Callender Co. 
have had plans hg tee by Treat & Adler for im- 
provements to their factory at Orleans and Sedg- 
wick Sts.; cost, $80,000. 

Denver, Col, — The Denver City Tramway Co. will 
convert its power-house at 18th and Lawrence Sts. 
into an armory for the Colorado Nationa) Guard; 
cost, $45,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.— The C. E, Eastman Co. has pre- 
ae plans for a $10,000 flat building to be erected 

y G. H. Botsford. 

The Stile School of Osteopathy will erect a new 
college building. It will bea three-story structure, 
75’ x 150’, constructed of brick; cost, $65,000. 

Flatbush, N. ¥.— The Baptist Society, recently 
organized here, has purchased a site at Avenue C 
and E. 18th St. Plans have been selected fora new 
church, the erection of which will be begun soon. 

Gallipolis, O.— Yost & Packard, Y. M. OC. A. Build- 
ing, Columbus, were successful in the competion 
oa: plans for the Ohio State Hospita), to cost $125,- 


Greenwich, Conn.— Henry C. Pelton, New York 
City, is preparing plans for a new hotel to be built 
this summer at Edgewood Park for Judge R. J. 
Walsh and Nathaniel Witherell, both of New York. 
The structure will be designed to accommodate 250 

guests; cost, $100,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Hartford, Conn.—The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. have had plans prepared by Archi- 
tects Ernest Flagg and Geo. Bartlett for a seven- 
story brick and stone building, to cost $250,000. 

Houghton, Mich. — Architect H. T. Liebert, Han- 
cock, has furnished plans for a two-story brick 
residence to be erected by Joseph Hodgson; cost, 
$6,000. 

Little Rock, Ark. — Architect C. S. Thompson is 
preparing plans for a new church for the M. E, 
Society, to cost about $20,000. 

Long Island City, N. ¥Y.—The Police Board of 
Queen’s County have purchased a plot of ground, 
100’ x 100’, at Jackson Ave. and Pierson St. The 
land will be used to erect a building for the head- 
quarters of the police of Queen’s Borough. 

Macon, Ga.—The Trustees of St. Stanislaus College 
will erect a three-story brick addition tothe main 
college building, to cost about $25,000. 

Madison, Wis.— Prof. C.S. Slichter has had plans 
prepared for a store and office building, two-story, 
24’ x 106’, of common and pressed brick, with local 
and Bedford stone, composition and gravel roof; 
cost, $8,000. 

Marietta, O.— Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Cincin- 
nati, will furnish plans for the fireproof court- 
house and jail to be erected for Washington, D. C. 

Marshfield, Wis.— Van Ryn & De Gelleke, archi- 
tects, Milwaukee, have furnished plans for a new 
City-ball; cost, $20,000. 

Merrick, Mass. — Architects Chickering & O’Con- 
nell have completed plans for the new St. Louis 
Church. It will be a frame structure, 48’ x 102’, 
having a seating capacity of about 400; cost com- 
plete $12,000 

Milwaukee, w is.—R. C. Eschweiler has prepared | 
plans for a $10,000 residence to be erected on 10th | 
St., for B. Dillman. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued. ) 
two-st’y extension, 25/ x 26’ 6’7; $11,000; 0., Geo. C. 
Boldt, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; a., B. W. Berger, 
121 Bible House. 

Third Ave., cor. 145th St., one-st'y extension, 24’ 
x 56’ x 16/2/ x 30’ 8’; $6,000; 0., Manhattan Elevated 
R. R. Co., 195 Broadway; a., A. E. Davis, 2558 Third 
Ave. 
Forsyth St., Nos. 126-128, raise building; $10,000; 
o., Paul Zadak Ansche Alige; a., A. Siegel, 90 Allen 
St. 
Niles, O.— Alterations & four-st’y bk. addition to 





} 


Natick, Mass. — Edward Clark will erect a two and 


one-half story frame residence, 50’ x 58’, to cost 
$25.000, after plans furnished by Architect Charles 
E. Barnes, South Framingham. 


Newark, N. J.— The Court-house Commission has 
selected a site for the new courthouse on a plot 
bounded by Market, High and Grove Sts. and 13th 
Ave. About $1,000,000 will be spent on the struct- 
ure, the building of which will be begun this year. 


Newport, R. t.— Lewis Cass Ledyard, commodore 
of the New York Yacht Club, has just purchased a 
plot of ground on which, it is reported, he will build 
a summer residence. 

The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. are making prepara- 
tions to erect a modern railway station here. 


New Ulm, Minn.—H. Amme, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for a parochial school for the Lutheran 
Society. It will be two-story, brick veneered, 40/ 
x 70’, of local brick and Kasota stone; cost, $8,0C0. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.— Horgan & Slattery are prepar- 
ing plans for an armory for the 2d Battalion of 
Brooklyn, to be erected at 43d St. and river front. 
It will be a frame structure, costing not over $60,- 
000. 

Norristown, Pa.—Architect Seymour Davis, Phila- 
delphia, has completed plans for the new Central 
Presbyterian Church to be erected at the corner of 
Mount Airy and Stanbridge Sts. The plans showa 
structure of stone and granite with iron, frame 
and truss work with hard wood interior finishing, 
tile, marble decorative and fresco work; cost, about | 
$50,000. 

Port Deposit, Md.— Boring & Tilton, of New York, 
had their plans reelected in the competition for the 
Joseph Tome Industrial School-building to be 
erected here at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.— The Rochester Packing & Cold 
Storage Co., recently incorporated with a capital | 
of $60,000, will erect a three-story brick structure. 





St. Albans, Vt.—Plans for a two and one-half story 


frame dwell., 30’ x 60’, pitch roof and furnace heat, 
to cost $25,000, are being prepared by Wm. H. Mc- 
Ginty, Boston, for Calvin D Morton. 


hotel, 54’ x 80/; $18,000; o., Charles S. Pew; a., 
Owsley & Boucherie, Youngstown. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Sunset Ave., nr. Bethlehem 
Pike, interior alterations & three-st’y bk. & st. 
addition, 18’ x 24; $65,000; o., F. H. Bohlen; b., A. 
S. Tourison. 

Tarrytown, N. Y.— Three-st’y & base. bk. exten- 
sion & interior alterations to school; $15,000; o., 
Hackley Mall School; a., Minerva Nichols, 280 
Prospect St., Brooklyn. 

Taunton, Mass.—Summer St., exterior and interior 
alterations to fr. dwell.; $3,000; o., Mrs. F. L. 
Field; a. & b., John A. Crane, 

Yonkers, N. Y.— Alteration of two-st’y st. dwell. to 
public library; $7,000; o., Board of Education; a., 
Cc. C. Chipman, 220 Broadway. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Madison St., nr. Sumner Ave , 3 
three-st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 69’; $2 21,000; o., H. Schmidt, 
67 Stanhope St. 

Rogers Avé., cor. Linden Boulevard, 6 three-st’y 
bk. flats, 38’ x 63’, gravel roof, steam; $48,000; o., 
C. Doenecke, 37 Kosciusko St.; a., U. J. Huberty, 
911 Broadway. 

Chicago, Ill.— Kenmore Ave., Nos. 1629-39, three- 
st’y bk. apart., 85’ x 118’; $80,000: o., John Hamil- 
ton; b , Edward Raymond; a., Albert 8. Hecht. 

Indiana Ave., Nos. 5407-9, three-st’y bk. apart., 
44’ x 78/; $16,000; 0., John A. Almquist; b., Berg & 
Co.; a., P. A. Westberg. 

CHURCHES. 

Bluffton, Ind,—Two-st’y bk. church, 96” x 120/, 
slate roof, steam; $12,000; o., First Methodist So- 
ciety; a., Cuno Kibele. 

Boston, Mass. —E. Cottage St., nr. Dorchester Ave., 
fr. chureh, 33’ x 80’, pitch roof, furnace; $12,000; 
o., Bene. Fraternity of Churches; b., John A, 
Dodge; a., W. Atherton. 

Chicago, !11l. — Kimbark Ave., cor. 64th St., st. 
church, 73’ x 94’, slate roof, steam; $28,000; o., 
Woodlawn Park Presbyterian Society; a., C. W. 
Northnagel. 

Columbus, O.— Donaldson St., two-st’y bk. church, 
40’ x 60’, slate roof, furnace; $10,000; 0., Donald- 
son St. M. E, Society; a., J. f% Jones. 


| Milwaukee, Wis.— Grove and Scott Sts., bk. church, 


St Louis, Mo. —St. John’s M. E, Society, 29th and | 


Locust Sts., will erect a new church edifice, to cost 
about $100,000. 

Saperior, Minn.— George L. Scoville, architect, 
Duluth, has prepared plans for a 9-room addition 
to the Howe School. The addition will be two- 
story, 50’ x 90’, of brick and stone; cost, $20,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—C. E. Colton has prepared plans 
for the new convention hall to be built at Pear! and 
James Sts. It will be built of brick and stone, 80/ 
x 116’, and will be three stories high; cost, $80,000. 

Tyler, Minn.—W. E. E. Greene, architect, of Lu- 
verne, has prepared plans fora ‘bank building for 
the Bank of Tyler. It will be two-story, 25’ x 50’, 
of pressed and common brick and stone; cost, $24,- 
200. 

Waterloo, Ia.— Murphy & Ralston, architects, 
have plans for a two-story brick business block, 60’ 


x 82’, for O. C. Miller and E.S. Phelps; cost, $15,- | 


000. 
Wausau, Wis. — Architects Van Ryn & De Gelleke, 


| 


Milwaukee, are preparing plans for a frame resi- | 


dence for C. B. Yawkey; cost, $12,000. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Bernardsville, N. J.— Alteration & addition to 
2h-st’y fr. dwell,; $5,600; o., Elize Cameron Bradley, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; a., Wm. 8, Post, 33 E. 17th St. 


Brookline, Mass. — Exterior and interior altera- | 
tions to the old Pierce Grammar School-house; | 


$10,000; o., School Board; b., B. W. Neal; a., Julius 
Schweinfurth, Boston. 


New York, N. ¥.—W. Thirty-fourth St., No. 36, 


48’ x 60’, slate roof, steam; $40,000; 0., Milwaukee; 
St. Stephen’s Society; a., O. C. Uebling. 
CLUB-HOUSES. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Howard St., cor. Somerset St., 
two-st’y bk. club-house, 89/ 8” x 1024’; $21,000; o., 
Boys’ Club Co.; b., Appleton & Burrell. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Plaza, cor. Parkway, three-st’y 
bk. art institute, 108’ x 155’, copper roof, steam 
heat; $300,000; o., City of New York, G. V. Brower, 
Park Commissioner, Prospect Park: a., McKim, 
Mead & White, 160 Firth Ave., New York. 

Crothersville, Ind. —Two-st’y bk. school, 64’ x 75/ 
slate roof, furnace; $15,000; o , School Board; a., 
Cc. F. Sparrell, Columbus. 

Montezuma, Ind, — Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 38’ x 
44/, slate roof; $5,000; o., School Trustees; a., C. A. 
Krutsch, sey “oae* 

New York, Y.— One Hundred and Sizxty-third 
St., bet. emia and Grant Aves:., four-st’v bk. 
school, 66’ x 141” 8/7; $140,000; 0., City of New York; 
a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & Park Ave. 

Watrona, Pa.— Two-st’y bk. school, slate roof, 
warm air; $40,000; 0., School Board; a., W. J. 
Smith, Pittsburgh. 

Wayne, Pa.— Two-st’y st. & bk. school, 65’ x 110, 
slate roof, steam; $30,000; o., Township of Randor; 
a., D. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia. 

FACTORIES. 

Blackshear, Ga.— One to three-st’y fr. & bk. fac- 
tory bnilding, 36’ x 275’, 38’ x 80’, 120’ x 250", tin & 
gravel roof; $20,000; 0., A. P. Brantley Co.; engr., 
M. W. McRae, Atlanta. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
30S8TON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Factories Continued.) 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Union Ave., nr. Withers St., two- 
st’y bk. tinal 42/ 8" x 165’, asphalt roof, steam 
heat; $15,000; o., Vogeley & Lackman, 474 Broad- 
way, N. Y.; a., J. T. Wachter, 1435 Bedford Ave. 

Lorimer St., cor. Newton St., two-st’y bk. factory, 
50’ x 140’, gravel roof, steam heat; $12,500; 0., G. M. 
Ball & Son, 409 Hancock St.; a., F. F. Cornell, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Varick St., cor. Newton Creek, two-st’y fr. fac- 
tory, 125’ x 156’, gravel rocf: $10,000; o., W. Kapp- 
mann & Co., 29 Liberty St., New York; a., E. W. 
Grauert, 10 W. 22d St., New York. 

Chicago, 111.— 8S. Paulina St., Nos. 1203-11, three- 
st’y bk. factory, 68 x 102’; $10,000; o., Wichert 
Mfg Co.; b., H. L. Namvana; a., Wm. 'T. Branitzky 

New York, N. Y.— First Ave., cor. Gist St., three- 
st’y bk. factory, 50’ x 90’, plastic slate roof; $15,000; 
o., Fred’k Buse, 411 E 61st St.; a., Ph. Goerlitz, 242 
E, 5ist St. 

Seventeenth St., nr. Broadway, eight-st’y bk. & st. 
factory, 37’ 6/7 & 24’ 6’? x 183’ 11/7; $225,000; o., Thos. 
H. Bell, 145 W. 96th St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 
148th St. & 3d Ave. 

HOSPITALS. 

South Bend, Ind.—Two-st’y & base. fireproof }k 
hospital, 210’ x 230’, steam; $75,000; 0., St. Joseph's 
County; a., Freyermuth & Maurer. 


HOUSES. 

Beloit, Wis.—Two-st’y country residence, 52’ x = 0", 
tile roof, steam; $30,000; o., Fred W. Morgan; 
Richard Kichnel. 

Boston, Mass.— Auburn St., No. 9, three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 26’ x 34’, flat roof, stoves; $8,000; o. & b., 
Louis Shurman; a.,C. A Halstrom. 

Cooper St., No. 7, three-st’y bk. dwell. & store, 167 
x 39’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; 0. & b., H. Leshefsky; 
a., F. A. Norcross. ‘ 

Esmond St., No. 18, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 37’ x 407, 
— roof, hot water; $8,000; 0. &b..J.V. "Whidden; 

C.A. Ruseell. 

“Zamora St., No. 12, fr. dwell., 36% x 387, pitch 
roof, furnace; $6,500; 0., Nelson Curtis; b., Wm. 
Tobin; a., M. E. Tobin. 

Fenway St., nr. Washington St., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 100’ x 150’, flat roof, steam; o., Mrs. E. 8, 
Gardner; b., James Smith; a., W. T. Sears 

Langdon P!., three-st’y bk. dwel!., 25’ x 26’, flat 
roof, stoves; $6,000; o., Kellar & Fish; a., W. E. 
Clark. 

Seaver St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 45’ x 67’, gambrel 
roof; oa nek: < }. 4 James F. Morse; b., B. W. Neal; 
a., J. Schweinfurth. 

Bay State Road, Nos. 196-202, 4 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 22’ x 55’, flat roofs, furnaces; $55,000; o, & 
b., W. D. Vinai; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Maiden Lane, 2 three-st’y bk. dwells., 22/ x 467, 
flat roofs, stoves; $15,000; o.,a. & b.,C. J. Lord & 
Co. 

Hollander St., ur. Harlod St., fr. dwell., 25’ x 407, 
pitch roof, furnace: $5,000; o., French & Shea; b., 





C. F. Brown; a., R, Rantin. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C€0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 


Steel Beas > 


NEW YORK OFFICE. e 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 
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Send for Catalogue. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 
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(Houses Continued.) 

Erie St., nr. McClellan St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 
50, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; o.,J. C. Thornton; 
a. & b., F. J. Rockwell. 

Cummings Road, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 39’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $10,000; o., a. & b., Edw. L. Rogers. 

Hampden St., nr. Maiden Lane, 5 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 22’ x 46’, flat roof, stoves; $35,000; 0., a. & 
b., C. J. Lord & Co. 

Willis St., cor. W. Cottage St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
29 x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Charlotte 
A. Powell; a., F. G. Powell. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Marlborough Road, ur. Albe- 
marle Road, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 37’ x 41’ 4/’, 
shingle roof; $8,000; o., Dean Alvord, E. 15th St. & 
Albemarle Road; a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Seventy-fifth St., nr. ist Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 37’ x 64, shingle roof, steam heat; $12,000; 
o., C. H. Schulties, Ovington & 3d Aves. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Putnam Ave., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24 x 50’, steam; $5,000; o., Jere Corckere; 
b., Gus Williams. 

Columbus. 0.— HH. Gay St., three-st’y bk. & et. 
dwell., 38’ x 84’, slate roof, furnace; $15,000; o., E. 
J. Horn; a., F. H. Elliott. 


TEN EMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— North St., No. 117, three-st’y bk. 
tenements & stores, 26’ x 51’, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; 
o., Kellar & Fish; a., W. E. Clark. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Boston, Muss.— Chestnut Hill Reservoir, bk. gate- 





P (Miscellaneous Continued.) 

house, 21’ x 36’, pitch roof; $10,000; o., Metropolitan 
Water Board; b., J. S. Jacobs & Son; a., Wheel- 
wright & Haven. 





~ COMPETITIONS. _ 
CHOOL-HOUBE. 


[At Key West, Fla.) 

Plans and specifications are wanted September 6 

for a brick school. GEO. W. REYNOLDS, county 
clerk. 1283 


[At Key West, Fla.) 

Plans and specifications will be received until 

September 6th, fora brick armory building. GFO. 
W. REYNOLDS, county clerk. 1283 








PROPOSALS. 


IGH SCHOOL. 


{At Henderson, Minn.) 

Sealed bids will be received until July 18th, for 

the erection and completion of a high-schoo] building. 
H. W. BOSEL, clerk. 1281 





AIL. 
[At Bennetteville, 8. C.) 
Bids will be received until August 18, for the 
construction of a jail. D. J. JESTERLING, county 
supervisor. 1281 


ee ee 





J. s. THORN co., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builder# 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








PROPOSALS. 





[At Washington, D. C.]} 
Sealed bids are wanted until July 21st, for the 

erection of an engine-house. LANSING H. BEACH, 

commr. 1281 


Treasury Department, Ofice of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., July 6, 1900. Sealed pro- 
pcsals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 30th day of July, 1900, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating a} paratus 
complete in place, for the U. S. Post-office building 
at Newport, Kentucky, in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at New- 
port, Kentucky, at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1282 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 9th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M, on 
the 7th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
erection and completion (except electric work, heat- 
ing, water supply and other pipes) of Covered Way 
and Ferry House at the U.S. Immigrant Station, 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office, or the office of Messrs. Boring & 
Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1282 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., July 9th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. on 
the 7th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction including heating and ventilating, but 
excepting electric-light wiring, of Surgeon’s Hou e 
at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or the office of Messrs. Boring & 
Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1282 





— 
[At Columbus, 8. C.) 
Sealed bids will be received until August Jat, for 
the completion of the State-house. M. B. Mc- 
SWEENEY, chmn. State-house commrs. 12&3 
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Is increased 


AN ARCHITECT’S WEALTH 


JAP-A-LAC 


Will increase an architect’s good reputation because 
it is the most durable, brilliant and elastic finish for 


FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK. 


It is the best because it contains more pure linseed 
oil than any other finish used for a similar purpose, 


Samples of finished woods, free. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH C@., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


as his good reputation grows. 





CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. 


pose. Write the 


The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pure 


’ DGAS (wLET ™. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 








Domestic Water Supply. 


They are. 


Succeeding 





86 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
Sn ee S ECA OOELPHIA. | 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


{ DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
(RIDER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Teniente Rey, 71, 
HAVANA, CUBA, 





22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 9th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 7th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction except heating and ventilating and 
the electric-light wiring of a Hospital Outbuilding 
at the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor,in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or the office of Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1282 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. on 
the 7th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
heating and ventilating work for the following build- 
ings: Hospital, Hospital Outbuilding, Kitchen and 
Restaurant, Bath-house and Laundry Building, Con- 
necting Corridor and Covered Ways at the U. S. 
Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York Harbor, 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1282 
| peeaaiaaiier ntaeass 
[At Washington, D.C.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the commissioners until July 21, for constructing 
a chemical engine house for the fire-department. 


HENRY B,. F. MACFARLAND, et al., commis- 
sioners. 1282 
eras. 

(At Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 








PROPOSALS. 
until August 4th, for roofing over and putting 
floors in the courtyard of the fireproof building at 
Schuylkill Arsenal, also for rearrangement of Inspect- 
ing and Issuing Department at Schuylkill Arsenal. 
LT. COL. JOHN V. FUREY, Deputy Quartermaster, 
General U.S. Army. 1283 

CHOOL BUILDING. 
|At Washington, PD. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the district commiesioners until July 28, 1900, for 
constructing @ manual training school-building. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, et al., commis- 
sioners. 1282 


SYLUM. 
[At Decatur, I11.] 
Sealed bids will be received until August 9th, for 
the erection of the asylum building for Adams 
County. CUNO KIBELE, architect. 1281 


ee BUILDINGS. 
{At Cincinnati, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received b'' the Trustees 
of Cincinnati Hospital until July 18th, for erect- 
ing three buildings at Cincinnati Braneh Hospital. 
JOHN FEHRENBATCH, superintendent. 1281 
AIL. 
‘ [At Bennettsville, S. C.) 
Bids will be received August 18, for a jail. 
EASTERLING, Co. Superv. 
CHOOL-BUILDING. 
[At Takoma Park, D. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Commissioners, Washington, D.C., until July 
21, for constructing a four-room school-building. H. 
B. F. MACFARLAND, et al., commissioners, 1281 


1282 





| 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. Q. | 


D. J. | 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 





PLATE 495 R. 
No. Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


99 
oo 








Copyrighted, 1897. 
Copy of circular 
i furnished on appli- 
cation. 








Caititeense: 


a oe are guaranteed 
- bm j to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 
Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 








Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 
| Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























| 


FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


| THE J'H: MSLAIN CO: 
| CANTON ~~~ OHIO 
| 








PROPOSALS. 


| Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
| Washington, D. C., June 29, 1900. Sealed proposals 
| will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
| the 20th day of July, 1900, and then opened, for the 
| high pressure and exhaust steam, water and drain 
| pipe connections, etc., in the new boiler-house for 
the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor, in accordance with drawing and specitica. 
tion, which will be furnished at the diseretion of the 
Supervising Architect upon application at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect 
1281 





| HURCH. 
[At Wapakoneta, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until July 16, 
for the erection of St. Paul’s German Evangelical 
Chureh. C. W. TIMMERMEISTER, secretary build- 

| ing committee. 1281 
| ee 
[At Hamilton, 0.) 
Bids will be received until July 17, for a school 
in Lindenwald Special School District. F. M. BETZ, 

Pres. Bd. Educ. 1281 
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A LADY 


or a child can 
operate the 
MACKAY 
RADIATOR 
VALVE 


more easily than 


the strongest man 
can operate other 


kinds. 
The MACKAY 
never sticks. 
T he Ohio Brass & 
Iron Mfg. Co. 


CLEVELAND - - OHIO 














Artist and Artisan ep 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 


It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 























The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
A Engineering; Drawing; 
‘ Surveying; Chemistry; 
r hg gery a 4 
= ~ Shorthand; nglis 
if ae i Branches « 
ee TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Over 50 Courses 


s = er 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Seranton, Pa. 















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 





Heltotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


REASONABLE PRICES 
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Fire-proof Building, p 
aie ma rofessional 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE.  /|Ethics. aiiediadia 
FIREPROOFINC. | aldaidllies«. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


i Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. a a Office, 874 Broadway, New York { ihggeaee sl 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


. s e 
x Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CO., 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 








MIINERAL WOOL 00 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT 





THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Fine Interior Finish. 

ST. JOSEPH - - - - MICH. 





Represented by 


M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston. 








IN THE BEST BUILDINGS: :: 


a Ry re is a simple, practical reason why our hardwood flooring and interior finish is used on 80 many 
ine - dings. 
is because whenever and wherever it is used it is found to give the most perfect satisfaction as 
regards quality, dryness and mill work. 
e ask you to insist on it in your specifications simply because it will give better results to your 
customers. 
We make a spevialty of furnishing from architects’ specifications, interior finish cut to specified lengths 
and mitred ready for the carpenter to nail in place. 
Our booklet, ** Making the Best From the Kest,” tells WIRW our lumber is drier and more perfectly 


milled than others, Write for it. Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Boston, 2751-2 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 


78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Telephone: 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


DECORATORS. 


W. J. DOLAN, 
181 Tremont St., 


160 Fifth Ave., New York. 


85 Water St., Boston. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


GEORGE M. STEVENS, 


Boston. 15 Chardon St., 


Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


| 
| 
(PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
|AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 








. - CODE OF ETHICS... 


% 
“" Prepared in Conformity with the 

a | Best Standards of Practice, and 
<4 | Recommended to its Members by 
iy | 


| the Boston Society of A-chitects, 
| we ee < | Gee ee ES HO 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
- 

SEcTION 4. No Member shod gnarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

« 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


“ 


* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgecTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 





We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Rererwerwwrw wee www | 








Ornamental Steel Ceiling ¢ 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are 
perfect in construciion, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


|The Canton Steel a Co. 


506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, oO. 
New York Office: = No. 157 West 23d Street 








We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 
Bradshaw Safe Keep your 





and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; CITY OFFICES: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


Send for 










PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


Guna OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








P 
Automatic “ce Windows 
ean. 
|... Opens into Window Simpie 
PH room like a door. Qpener,“Aae 6. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 
* Public Buildings, Office Bldgsey Cleveland, 0. 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A. HAYDEN, 
: Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Soranton, Pa. 
} Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, BIJFFALO, N. Y. 





This Trade-Mark 


stands for the best Roofing Tin 
made— 


“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 


This brand has been so made for 
sixty-nine years, in the same old 
fashioned way. Its materials are 
the Btst. It has always been the 
best, and it is the best to-day. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

















[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Paginaiion.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —=> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


| FILTER. 





| 
praatedgige ee ep ese sagen | DECORATORS. Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
. Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston...... eee Seaife & Sons m. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... BOO TOUR cc000s0. 00) cccecececse eves DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. ’ + Dy ” ° 
ART METAL WORK. | CEMENT. Hartman Sliding Blind Co. Pronsstennes *IREPROOPF BUILDING. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y... (eow) RNs) shacnprabesce ; -| Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co., 
Lu tlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, Atlas Cement Co., New york as Rhee DOORS (Interior Finish). “| RT <x cskeseahsdoitaaaiaxar 
ce OE tp pct - amon) | E. Thiele, New York. .........-...++5 Compound Door Co., The...........+. Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick 
ASBESTOS COVERING. | CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DRAINAGE FITTINGS. ig NOT BOUT «005 ce esnccecccsencess 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York .. | Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila-} Crane Co , Chicago, Ill..........++..++ PIREPROOP LATHING. 
ASPHALT. . ERIE, Biksavcccnnstcnesesscvsssssie " Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | COMPOSITION ORNA MENT. oo. Grand Rapids, | y 


New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 


Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... Pc Rana svwedenenssonesstienues 


| PLOORS (Intaid). 
| National Wood Mfg. Co., New York., 


FLOOR POLISH. 





E, Eldon Deane, New York. .......... | Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N, ¥. | CONSERVATORIES. 
BANK end VAULT FITTINGS ade lacd & Bersham Us, Irvingten-cn- | SRADGNTSMAN, 
h J . DEC EES Micniconn oss esecusaicnee 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
) ® : CONTRACTING. 
SOUR, HY... 2000 20rs000e-secneeeee viyoe Building & Construction Co., | “Ee et... 
oo a. a RI sa sdinbnn <cebasesenennh DUMB WAITERS ee 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | | CORDAGE. Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


2 tome Mayerds- (eow) | Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 





Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York.| Art Metal Construction Co., James- RD. cs sbacancasaecesen 
BUILDING FELT (Fire and Water town, N. V..-.....--.-+sesseeeeeeees Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Proof). | CREOSOTE STAINS. Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... oy SE IID 5 dnb was bunk nee due ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
CAPITALS. CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... FILING DEVICES. 
CAPITALS (Carved). DEAFENING QUILT. Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... eee a Sa dbbedeccnsviscwcedenacs 


FOLDING BLINDS. 

Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 

Sbaus eel annbd secs Kacdseesurbes eases 

GALVANIZED IRON. 
| American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York... ....(mon) 
GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
SN BABin 0680s vewrbns diisatvadess 


GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 








